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THE WORLB TS LOVELY STILL. 


The world is lovely still, my friends, 
Though dark it may appear ; 

And shadow oft with sunshine blends 
To make the light more clear. 

'Tis true that Death walks here below, 
And life hath many an ill; 

Yet nature’s ever true, and oh ! 

The world is lovely still. 

Deny it not, while summer skies 
Smile on you from above, 

And while the lark’s sweet thanks arise, 
Breathed forth in songs of love ; 

While daisies bloom, and violets hide 
Beside the laughing rill; 

While cornfields wave—whate’er betide, 
The world is lovely still. 


While the fair moon at eventide 
Peeps shyly from her home, 

And birdliko clouds of silver glide 
O’er heaven’s purple dome ; 

While nightingales, in twilight bowers, 
Their songs of beauty trill, 

And dewdrops spangle summer flowers— 
The world is lovely still. 

Take courage, ye whom Sorrow’s blast 
Hath cast down ; rise and live ; 

For while there’s life bright hope shall last, 
And, like the sun, revive. 

Though love prflve false, the friend a foe, 
And disappointments chill. 

Yet life is sweet, my friends, and oh! 

The world is lovely still. S. W. 


THE ST O RY- T ELLER. 

MY O WN S TORY. 

It is my fiftieth birthday, and the existence which I once thought would ! 
be so dark, so dreary, so desolate, has within its half century of years had 
much of joy, and peace, and sunshine. Fifty years ago this day, the lids 
which veiled two dark strange-looking eyes, were first upraised to meet my 
mother’s smile over her first-born. She was young and fair, scarcely two 
years a wife, and, they have told me since, she was proud and happy in the 
young infant life which Heaven entrusted to her keeping. Perhaps it may 
have damped her joy a little that I was not a pretty baby. I never cried 
like other children, though sometimes a low, patient wail of sorrow would 
bring the tender mother to my side. But for the most part, I was perhaps 
happy and thriving, though visitors used to say : “ How came your baby to 
he so unlike you, Mrs. Emry ? I supposed she would have been a beauty.” 

But this opinion made very little difference to my happiness during the 
first six years of my life. At the end of that period I went for a ride one day 
with my parents. My little sister, Helen, a most beautiful child, about a 
year old, was left at home, and we rode gaily along the mountain road, very 
happy in the beautiful summer day and in each other. Perhaps I was a pre¬ 
cocious child, and understood more than children of my age in general, or it 
may have been the after events of that day branded its scenes and conversations 
On my memory; at all events, I remember every look and word distinctly. 

It was a warm, bright summer’s day, and my mother wore a light muslin 
dress, with low neck and loose sleeves, while over her arms and shoulders she 
had thrown a lace scarf. A light straw hat set like a crown upon her golden 
ringlets, a clear carnation tint glowed upon her cheeks, her lips were parted, 
and her eyes upraised. 

From my birth I have been a passionate admirer of beauty, and sitting in 
my mother’s lap, with her arm clasped about me, I fairly feasted my eyes on 
her loveliness. My father had watched her also for sonic moments in 
silence, and then he threw his arm about her waist (for in that unfrequented 
road there was no one to see us), and guided his fiery horse onward with his 
right hand. 

"“Helen,” he said, tenderly, “how beautiful you are! Never were you 
lovelier than now. They say marriage brings changes, hut every change only 
makes you fairer. Our little Helen will grow up like you; she will he very 
lovely.” 

“ Yes, but I am afraid I love Lucy best.” And my mother drew me closer 
to her. “ Perhaps it is because she is my first-born ; and then, Robert, those 
dark, thoughtful eyes are her father’s own.” 

My father laughed. “ The child is not a beauty, certainly ; but if her eyes 
are mine, you’ll admit they are the best part of her. Helen, I’ve been 
thinking of late what my life was before your love came to brighten it; so 
dreary, so desolate, so unloved! When I saw you, I knew I could never live 
any more without you.” 

She laughed her little silvery, bird-like laugh, and said, “ I know it, 
Robert, and you wouldn’t wait; how you hurried me ! We were married, 
you know, in six weeks after you saw me first.” 

“ Yes, but if you had looked into my heart you would not have wondered,” 
lie replied. “ It was all dark there. I was an orphan, whom nobody cared 
for or understood; and you, you were to me in place of all things—home, 
friends, parents, brothers and sisters. You made a halo, bright as a rainbow, 
around that dungeon life where my heart was groping.” 

“And yet, Robert, you are such a great man—an author, a poet—all 
the world—that is, all the world that is good for anything 1 —knows you, and 
admires you. And I, I am only the great man’s little Helen; I sometimes 
almost wonder you could have loved me at all.” 
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My father turned towards her an expressive look, and said tremulously, 
“ Helen, you are more: you arc my life, my sunshine, my inspiration, my 
ever-patient guardian angel; without you I should he nothing.” 

Then for a few moments wc rode on in silence, but the tears still stood 
in my father’s eyes, and still his rapt gaze rested upon the beautiful face 
of the woman who had given the hoarded riches of her love into his 
keeping, content, if so she might brighten his darkness. 

At that moment, while lie still carelessly held the reins, the sudden report 
of a gun caused our horse to plunge and rear, and become unmanageable. 
His first quick leap wrenched the reins from my father’s hand, and while he 
strove in vain to recover them, the frightened animal dashed along the narrow 
road at a fearful pace. On our left was a rocky mountain, just around whose 
base we were driving ; on our right a river, lying at some distance below the 
road, with no fence between. There was a sudden turn in the road, a faint 
shriek from my mother, who, until that instant, had been silent, and then 
down wc went. My father escaped unhurt, but my mother was taken up 
dead, and I—Heaven knows there have been years since, when I thought I 
had a thousand times better have died than live to be what I was. 

I was borne home in the arms of strangers. My father rode home in the 
vehicle which contained my mother, holding her head upon his breast, and 
looking On her face with the fixed, steady gaze of tearless despair. I was 
suffering acutely; but, child as I was, I strove to restrain my moans, and 
bear meekly and in silence, lest I should add to his grief. 

It was needless care; had all the world shrieked, groaned, or gone mad 
around him, he would not have known it. He felt nothing, saw nothing, but 
the dead face lying on his bosom. They bore her into the house ; they laid 
her on the bed where she had slumbered like an innocent child, but a few 
hours before; where for eight peaceful years she dreamed of nought 
but happiness. 

Not even then would he he separated from her. He threw himself down 
beside her, and lifted her head to the place it had filled so with many blessed 
nights ; he folded his arms around her, and then, like one unsuspicious of the 
truth, lie murmured, “ Sleep on, he thy rest soft, my Helen !” 

I was tenderly cared for by one who had been my nurse in infancy. They 
have told me since that I bore my sufferings with a patience which it was very 
pitiful to see; and only when Hr. Strong said there was no hope—that I, 
Lucy Emry, must be a cripple for life—did I even weep. Then, indeed, I 
turned my face to the Avail, and sobbed out the bitterness of a deathly agony; 
a grief more like a Avoman’s than a child’s. But nothing of all this Avas 
communicated to my father; he had enough else to bear. 

At last they buried my mother. My father took no part in the arrange¬ 
ments, but he opposed nothing. After the funeral came the blessed rain of 
tears. "When it Avas over the vicar came forward and took his arm. 

“ You must not stay here,” he said. “ Come, go Avith me.” And meekly 
as a child, the stricken man obeyed him. 

“ 1 think she Avas happy; I think I made Helen happy,” lie said, as they 
drew near the house. “ She never suffered any pain or sorrow from Avhich 
my love could guard her; and yet, at last, my carelessness killed her.” 

He then broke from the kind hand that sought to detain him, and rushing 
into the room from Avhence she had been borne outward, he locked the 
door, and no eye suav him again until the morrow. He came forth then, 
and confronted Hr. Strong, as he was leaving my room, Avith trouble oil bis 
face, and said resolutely, “ Hoctor, I have been neglecting my poor Lucy, 
Helen’s first-born; I am going to soe her now, and you must tell me the 
Avorst.” 

There was that in his voice and eye which could not be gainsayed, and 
Hr. Strong faltered forth, “ She is not suffering so much to-day, sir; but 
she Avill be a cripple for life.” My father then rushed hurriedly from the 
house, and came to me, and sat doAvn by the bedside Avith his sorrowful face. 

“Lucy,” he said, “my poor, suffering little Lucy-” I burst into tears. 

“What is it, little Loo, are you suffering?” 

“ Not in my limb, papa; but I feel so here.” Aud I placed my hand 
upon my heart, Avhich then, as now, had a habit of buttering tumultuously 
Avith every powerful emotion. “ Mother loved me, and she’s gone where I 
can never see her again. All these days I have longed so to have her kiss 
me just once, and say she pitied her poor, crippled child, and just now you 
seemed so much like her.” 

“Then you knoAV it all, darling?” said my father. “They have not 
spared even you, my poor lamb ! But your father’s love shall comfort you. 
I will love you as mamma Avould if she Avere here.” 

For a few minutes he looked at me in silence, then he said abruptly, “ You 
are tired, lying here; I know it. You Avant to see the sun shine’on the 
green fields, and feel the wind through the trees. I will carry you; I know 
I can take you up Avithout hurting you, for I will be very careful.” 

With Avomanly, mother-like tenderness, he adjusted a support for my 
crushed loot and limb, and taking me up in his arms with my head lying in 
my mother’s old place upon his breast, he carried me out into the sunshine; 
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That morning was the commencement of a more intimate relationship with 
my father. During the weeks of my convalescence he was with me constantly, 
»and. soon he seemed to forget that I was a child of only six years, and talked 
to me more like a woman and a companion. . 

“You must get better,” he said one day, in the low, solemnly tender voice 
that had become habitual to him. “You must get better, so you will not 
need me so much when I die. Before the last flowers of the summer have 
faded, or the last leaves of the autumn have fallen, I shall go to Helen.” 

I fully comprehended him. From that time I grew stronger rapidly, so that 
at last, with a crutch, I could make my way slowly about the lower part of 
the house, and this I knew was all to which I could ever look forward. One 
day I stole into my father s study ; the ink was dried up in his inkstand, and 
rusted on his pen. 

“You do not need me so much now, Lucy,” he said, tenderly, “ and it is 
well. My time is almost come.” The nurse was in the garden with my baby 
sister, and he called her to him. “ She looks much like Helen,” he said, 
lifting the child up, and placing her on his knee. “Lucy, you are the 
eldest.” 

I knew what those words meant, as well as though he had spoken volumes. 
I was the eldest. Mine then be the baptism of suffering. I was to the 
little one, as far as in me lay, from care and trouble. In after years I obeyed 
him faithfully. 

“But I have much to say—I may not linger,” said my father. 

It was even as he had said; not all the flowers of the summer had faded, 
not all the leaves of the autumn had fallen, when he went to her. 

“ You will be very desolate when I am gone, my little daughter,” he said, 
tenderly, “ but Heaven will care for you. Death is vpry sweet to me, little 
Lucy, for I shall be once more with Helen ; already her blue eyes look on me 
from the distance.” He lay in silence for a few moments, and then he drew 
me towards him, and kissed me. My little sister was also lifted to his arms, 
and he embraced her tenderly; then, laying his head down, as if weary, he 
whispered, “ Hold my hand in yours, Lucy, till I go to sleep.” 

For half an hour I sat there, still resolutely keeping back my tears lest I 
should waken or disturb him, until at last the rays of the setting sun poured 
in at the window, and lit up the pale lips, the dark hair, and the massive 
forehead, looking more giant-like than ever, contrasted with the wan thinness 
of his face. 

“Will you please to draw the curtain?” I said to Dr. Strong, who was 
also watching beside him. 

“ There is no need of it, dear child,” he said solemnly. “ It will not wake 
him—he is dead!” 

Then I wept; I was alone on earth, save the little sister chattering now 
and laughing, all unconscious of my grief. Nor was this all; I was a cripple, 
deprived of love of society, of all that makes the coming life like a pleasant 
land of promise. But in that hour I drew near, child as I was, to the 
Infinite, and out of my very sorrow I derived strength. 

I was fifteen when Duncan Clavering became my teacher. He was the 
new vicar of our parish. The gray-haired man who had buried my father 
and mother, and had been the dearest and truest friend of my childhood, had 
gone to his long rest, and in his stead had come to us this Duncan Clavering. 

He was a man of thirty; calm, self-reliant, earnest; a different type of 
manhood from any I had ever known. He seemed like one who could stand 
up alone and battle against all the world. He needed no circling arms of 
wife or children. Alone he laboured in his Master’s cause. He had not my 
father’s ardent temperament and his creative imagination, and yet his 
sermons were full of burning, fervid eloquence, and he was the finest critic I 
had ever known. 

By this time I had grown to understand something of my own nature. I 
had been brought up in the same house where my father died, for such was 
his wish. Mrs. Newell, the lady who had charge of our home and ourselves, 
loved my sister passionately; but she had no attachment for the unsightly 
little cripple, and she took no pains to assist or understand me. My love of 
knowledge was intense from my earliest recollection; and for several years my 
father’s study, containing his well-chosen library, had been tacitly abandoned 
to me. I read many books—works of imagination, poems, and novels. 
The theme was too often love; and poring over these enchanted pages, I 
grew rebellious over my own sad destiny. I read of fair ladies and gallant 
knights, and anon of peaceful, happy homes; and all this glorious world of 
poetry, and passion, and sentiment was shut out from me—I was a cripple ! 

I read it in the very glances the children raised to my face as I passed along 
the street in my little invalid’s chair. They looked up kindly, but in their j 
eyes was only pity, never admiration or love. 

And yet, even in those early days, I felt that my own heart was capable of 
intense devotion. I could love, I knew it, with all the passion of which 
novelists had dreamed, or poets sung. But no one would ever, no one could 
ever, love the dwarfed, crippled temple which enshrined this passionate 
beating heart. I looked in the glass, and saw there a dark, sallow complexion, 
wild-looking eyes, straight black hair, and a thin, nervous-looking figure; 
but not one pleasing lineament. 

A contrast was ever beside me—my little sister Helen. She was bright, 
Joyous, and beautiful as our mother had ever been, and the beauty-loving 
element in my nature was gladdened every time I looked on her; I loved her, 
too. I cherished with more than a mother’s tenderness, this gladsome creature 
five years younger than myself. I believe I almost worshipped her ; I would 
have died for her at any time; but this was not much, for life had never been 
dear or precious to me, and I longed to lay the burden down. Helen loved 
me too, in her own cheerful, light-hearted fashion, and depended on me to do 
her tasks and perform her duties. 

But at fifteen there came to me the dawning of a great change. Duncan 
Clavering taught me that I, unloved, unsought as I must ever be, even I had 
something for which to live. For a week he had been my teacher, and now 
I handed him my first composition. “ How the thorns came on the rose ” | 


was its subject. It was a fantastic legend of a lovely flower dwelling among 
those who cared not for it; it put forth thorns one by one as defences against 
feet that would crush it, against hands that would grasp it rudely. Into this 
legend I had woven the wild plaint of my own heart. It was a passionate 
cry which I thought no one could recognise or understand. Duncan Clavering 
read it in silence and slowly; then he said, “ Lucy, you have suffered much.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. 

“ In this composition, my child, there is morbid feeling, a sort of defiant 
hopelessness. But I have made another discovery,” he continued. “ There 
is something for you in life better and brighter than any of your dreams. 
Lucy, not in vain have you been baptised with the baptism of suffering. You 
are destined to be an author—you will win fame—you will do good.” 

The fame had been his first thought, and in the fiusli that mounted to his 
dark cheek I read his besetting sin. Until that hour I had not known that 
I was ambitious. I had indeed something now for which to live. All my 
father’s soul rose within me. Lonely, unloved, my life might be; but the 
world should know that Lucy Emry, the little cripple, had dwelt in it. 

I found Duncan Clavering a hard master. He expected incessant toil. He 
taxed every nerve and sinew to its utmost tension. And yet he was not 
unkind; I grew to like his quiet, resolute, governing manner. His silence 
and terseness were not displeasing to me ; and the only sentence of praise he 
ever uttered—“ This is worthy of you, my pupil,”—grew in time to be more 
to me than all other applause. 

I no longer missed love, or sighed for it. Heart and soul were full. At 
twenty I found myself already a well-known and popular writer. It was at 
this time that Charles Stanley came to our neighbourhood—he was an author; 
his ostensible object was to find, for a few months, a quiet home wherein to read, 
wherein to write; his real one, as I afterwards found, to become acquainted 
with the Lucy Emry of his favourite periodicals. He soon called upon me. 
He was brought into my own especial room, the study which had been my 
father’s. 

“ I am happy to see you,” I said, quietly ; “ but you will excuse me from 
rising, as I am lame.” 

He looked at me with an expression of blended amazement and compassion. 

“ I wished to see Miss Lucy Emry,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“ I am Lucy Emry,” was my calm reply. 

“Forgive me,” said he—“I beg ten thousand pardons—but I had been 
told that Miss Emry was very young, scarcely twenty.” 

I glanced at a mirror opposite—his mistake was not strange—I looked at 
least thirty. Good as Duncan Clavering’s discipline had been for my mind, 
it had made me sallower and thinner than ever; I had grown very old. 
There may have been a little bitterness in my smile as I said, “ I am, indeed, 
no older than that, sir; but I have suffered much. I have been lame for 
many years, and I know little about the beauty or brightness of life.” 

I could see he was touched—that argued well for his disposition. I exerted 
myself to relieve his embarrassment; soon the conversation flowed into an 
easy channel, and he left me at length with the impression that I had passed 
with him one of the most agreeable hours of my life. 

For the next few months he passed a portion of every day in my society. 
Sometimes he read to me, while I sat in my low chair at the open study 
window, inhaling the perfume and fragrance from without. He was very 
gifted, and his tastes and pursuits were so much like my own that I gave 
myself up to the delight of his society, without asking myself whither all this 
would tend? Helen, too, was almost always with us. She was now a 
blooming graceful creature of fifteen. She had never met any man that 
seemed to her Charles Stanley’s equal. Unlike Duncan Clavering, he was 
very handsome. His manners possessed that polish which is only imparted 
by extensive intercourse with good society, and his conversation united the 
fascinations of playfulness, poetry, and subtle analysis. 

It was not long before I made the discovery that Helen loved him. My 
only little sister—the one being I had been accustomed to call my own—had 
cast out my love from the chief place in her heart, and yielded it up in 
tremulous joy to the handsome stranger. This knowledge came to me fraught 
with deepest anguish. It was revealed to me one morning by a chance ex¬ 
pression on her face as he read aloud a legend from Rogers’s poems. 

Suddenly, though the summer sunshine was never brighter, the day seemed 
to grow black and dark. I could not bear their presence; I sent them both 
from me. 

“ I am tired of you,” I said, with a forlorn attempt at playfulness. “ That 
poem always excites me; and I am not strong. Go out, both of you, and 
play, like good children ; don’t let me sec you back for an hour.” 

Laughingly they obeyed me ; but Charles came back when he had reached 
the door, saying— 

“You might let me stay, Lucy; I would be quiet!' 

“No, go along, both of you,” I said; “I will have my own way some¬ 
times.” 

I laughed as I spoke, but I felt ready to burst into tears. They shut the 
door. 1 crept across the room and locked it; I would have no interruption. 
I came back and sat in my writing chair by the table, and all this time not a 
tear fell. Until that hour I never even fancied I loved Charles Stanley. 
Now I could see that a feeling had been growing up in my heart which was 
not perhaps exactly love—a feeling that he belonged to me and no other. 

To do him justice he had never striven to win Helen’s regard. Of course, 
with his nature, he could not remain insensible to her beauty, but he had 
never seemed to take much interest in her society; his thoughts and atten¬ 
tions had all been for me. But she loved him; and, knowing this, I would 
not have married him had his heart broken for love of me. But did he love 
me, a poor, unlovely cripple ? With his nature this was not possible. Thank 
Heaven, I saw the truth plainly; my genius he might admire, but he did not 
love me, he never could. I remember at the time I wondered why this 
knowledge did not bring me a deeper thrill of pain. It was not this which 
gave birth to the wild throbs of agony which rocked my slight frame. 
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t i i„ xi,fhp thought that Helen’s love was mine no longer, grieved 
_ +ban the feeling that I had no power to retain the chief place 


Worst of all was the old, desolate sense, that 
set apart, isolated from human 


me still more than ^^ eart 

in Charles Stan ey a { one in thc worl( j. se t apart, isolated from human 
I was, ^^gfortune. Helen would go away from me; the love which 
love, oy my m wou i d brighten her blue eyes and deepen the blushes 
could neva * k the rest of the world might find kindred hearts and 

® n and children’s love, hut I must he poor, crippled Lucy Emry all my 

nusoana ^ ll0U ^ famc seeme d how worthless ! For one heart to love 

In* I would have given all the glory of the universe. . 

Wildly Ithrew m y arms u P ward , and groaned and sobbed m my despair. 
A d then an angel came down from heaven, and stilled the troubled waters of 
mv soul and brought the bright waves of healing to my very lips. I prayed. 
The peace of the Infinite seemed to overshadow me. The cloud and the dark¬ 
ness passed over. . 

That evening I went to the vicar’s house. I had a question for Duncan 
Clavering’s solution in a new study I had undertaken. I rose up to go, at 
length for Charles Stanley had conic for me, and was waiting at the door. 
Duncan looked at me gravely and kindly. 

“ You know I predicted good things for your life, Lucy, my child,” he 
said in his calm, low tones, “and they have come. Famc is dawning for 
you; already I see its dawning in the east; and now this young Stanley loves 
you—you will have happiness.” 

Was it my fancy, or did a shadow cross his face as be spoke—a look of 
intense physical pain ? I made no reply. I went to the door, and hade him, 
as was my wont, a respectful good-night; but I looked hack afterwards, and 
saw him still standing where I left him, watching me moving slowly onward, 
with my crutch in my hand, leaning on Charles Stanley’s arm, and his face 
wore an expression I had never seen on it before. 

That night, on my way home, Charles Stanley asked my hand in marriage 
—Charles Stanley, poet and dreamer ! A moment I was silent. A little of 
the morning’s pain came hack to me—I, who, needing sympathy and tender¬ 
ness so painfully, must yet put away the cup of love with my own hand. But 
I put the feeling resolutely down, and answered, “No, Charles, I must never 
he your wife. I am not what your nature craves. You need appreciation, 
not rivalry in a woman. You need one like Helen. You shall have her; I 
will give her to you, and you shall be a brother to me.” 

“ But it is not Helen I want; it is you,” he replied, with a bewildered look. 

“ No, Charles, it is not I; it is Helen. Listen and you will believe me. 
You are very romantic.” He started. “Well, then, enthusiastic, if you 
like that term better. You had a very pretty theory about souls loving each 
other. Love was to be very exalted—mind, not matter. You read my 
writings—they pleased you—you thought you discovered in them a kindred 
Bpirit. You resolved to make my acquaintance. You came here with the 
fullest intention of loving and marrying me. When you saw that I was 
lame, you were disappointed—I could see that—hut your beautiful theory, 
you thought, must be true. You continued to visit me. Our tastes harmo¬ 
nised. I had seen little of the world, therefore I was original. You liked to 
bear me talk, you became pleased with my society, and now you think you 
want to marry me. But you have not one emotion of passionate love for me 
in your heart, such love as man treasures up for the elect woman who is to be 
bis wife. You would do me grievous wrong to wed me. Look into your own 
heart, Charles Stanley, and answer me as you would answer to Heaven—have I 
not spoken truly ? You need, with all the longings of your nature, a beautiful 
woman. You need beauty, I say; you must have it in your wife. You have 
all a poet’s waywardness; you need a sunny, cheerful woman. I am old and 
sad, and withered before my time. You need peace ; my life, quiet as it is, 
must be always restless. I should not suit you. Answer me truly, Charles 
Stanley, am I not right ? ” 

“ Thanks! ” he faltered, “ thanks, Lucy, you have shown me my own heart.” 

But his eyes did not turn to me; they were fixed on Helen, who was 
bounding down the path to meet us, for we were almost at home. Oh ! how 
beautiful she looked, her dress of flowing white muslin, bound round her 
Blender waist with an azure girdle, her garden hat upon her arm, her eyes 
bright, and her cheeks flushed with exercise, her golden curls floating on the 
gentle evening breeze. No wonder Charles Stanley watched her—but she 
was mine no longer. 

I remembered with a slight pain that he had accepted my words so readily, 
that he had not even sought to ascertain if I loved him. I thought I never 
could have loved him with all the fulness of my nature. Ah ! perhaps if I 
bad I could not have given him up so easily. 

One more pang came to me—it was a selfish one. I sat down by my study 
window, and looked forth ’nto the garden ; they were there together, and I 
could not help thinking what a handsome couple they were. He was helping 
to tie up a rosebush, and I heard him say that its blossoms were no brighter 
and blither than herself. And this was the man who had asked me to he his 


wife only yesterday—the only lover -1 ever had. I had given him up to 
Helen—they were both forgetting me. “Is this you, Lucy Emry ?” I said, 
with a twinge of contempt for my self-pity, and then I took my pen, and 
resolutely turning my back upon sorrow, commenced to write a new book. 
In six weeks Duncan Clavering married them. 

I was now twenty-five years old, and I looked ten years older than that. 
Five years had passed since my sister’s marriage, and for the last twelve 
months she had been in her old home again—Charles Stanley’s widow. Her 
poet-husband was dead, and she, always sensitive, but transitory in her 
emotions, though she grieved for him, had speedily regained her cheerfulness. 
They had been very happy ; she had exactly satisfied the needs of his nature 
with her brightness and her beauty. 

I never had another lover, and Duncan Clavering had been my only friend. 
I had by this time won the fame he had prophesied, and far more than 
myself, he gloried in it. Physically, I had not grown much stronger. There 
Were hours when I would haye given worlds for human love—to have 


rested my throbbing brow for one instant on some true heart which was mine 
own. But knowing this was not for me, I resolutely put the thought away. 

Of late Duncan Clavering had often come to see us—far oftener than before 
Helen’s return. She had matured into a very accomplished woman. He 
would sit for hours and listen to her voice as she sang to the harp or piano, 
and I, sitting beside him, would listen also, thrilled even to pain by the 
melody; and then, when he saw the tears stealing silently down my checks, 
he would say, “ Como, Helen, put away your music now, it is not good for 
Lucy any longer,” uttering the command in a calm, kindly tone, as if some¬ 
how she belonged to him. 

He was forty now, and his dark hair was thickly streaked with silver, and 
yet Helen, who used to annoy me, by calling my master the ugliest man in 
the world, insisted now that somehow he had grown handsome. 

I saw all this with a strange sense of heart-crushing pain, such as I had 
never experienced before. I had always thought of the vicar as one 
who would never marry. I had accustomed myself to believe that I should 
always he his friend, his pupil nearer to him than all others; and now a 
wall seemed springing up between us. 

It was a beautiful morning in summer. Once more I sat down by the 
study window, and looked forth. I could see the churchyard in the distance 
where my father and mother lay buried. 

“ Oh, how happy they are! ” I murmured. “Their lives were short but 
sweet, for they loved each other, and they sleep now in one grave. Oh, 
father ! Oh, mother! why may not your crippled, helpless child come home to 
her rest beside you ? ” 

A low, gleeful laugh came from the garden. Duncan Clavering was helping 
my sister to tie up the very same rosebush Charles Stanley had helped her to 
tie five years before, on the morning after their betrothal. Had she forgotten, 
that she could laugh over its crimson blossoms with another now ? I could 
not see his face, but he was bending eagerly forward, and once more his hand 
touched hers. 

In that moment my own soul’s secret was revealed to me. I fell upon my 
knees, then I threw myself prostrate on the floor, and buried my face in my 
hands. A cry, a wail of anguish went up from my breaking heart. 

I know not how long I lay there—it might have been hours—it might have 
been moments. A voice roused me, which could almost have summoned me 
from the sleep of death. 

“ My poor Lucy,” it said, “ my little darling! ” 

Oh, I knew then that he loved me. I needed no more. Never before had 
such tones fallen upon my ears; such cadences of protecting, tender, absorbing 
love. He lifted me in his arms. No other had ever done this since my 
father died. He carried me across the room, and sat down, still holding me. 
Then he kissed me. It was the first kiss any man, save my departed father, 
had left on the poor cripple’s lips. 

“ You are weak, my pupil,” he said, gently; “ let me be your support. 
Will you be my wife ]” 

I raised my head from his shoulder ; I looked at him. “ Would you 
take me, my master ? ” I faltered, “ me, a cripple ! ” 

“ Listen to me, my pupil. I love you. I have loved you for years; but I 
would not ask your love, for I thought your vivid fancy—your exacting 
nature—would never be satisfied with one like me: plain, poor, and no 
longer young. Heaven only knows what I suffered when I saw that Charles 
Stanley wished to marry you. I thought, with his gifted, sensitive nature, you 
must love him. He married Helen, and I was content; but still I could 
not ask your love. I would not give you the opportunity of refusing me—of 
blasting all my hope. While I did not know your heart I could still hope. 
But you have not told me yet—do you love me, Lucy ? ” 

“ You know I do, my master,” I replied. “ But I shall shock your taste. 
You will blush for me.” A painful glow overspread my own cheek. 

“ Listen, my pupil,” said he. “ You were a very obedient little pupil, 
Lucy; listen, and never let the subject be mentioned between us hereafter. 
To me, your face is the fairest and sunniest among women. I am proud, oh! 
how proud of your genius which I have helped to cultivate. Your lameness 
I regard, under Providence, as a blessing. Without it you never would 
have been the woman that you are—so gifted, yet so humble. There is 
another reason why I am thankful for it: I am a jealous man; I could never 
bear that my wife’s person should possess the same charms for other men as 
it had for my own eyes. This will prevent it. Forgive me, Lucy. We were 
created for each other.” 

“ And Helen ? ” I could not help questioning. 

He answered me with a look that satisfied me perfectly. 

“ That was but your fancy,” said he; “ Helen is your sister. 

“ One more question, my master—forgive me for asking it,” said I. “ Is 
this your first love ? Crippled as I am, do you indeed love me with all the 
dreams of your youth ? ” 

“I do—it is my first love,” he replied; “I love you with all the dreams 
of my youth; with all the hopes of my manhood. Lucy, you are as jny own 
life.” 

We were married in a few days, for I had no preparations to make. In a 
few months Helen was also married to one who loved her, and she is happy, 
I am now fifty years old; for just half my life I have been his happy wife. 
He has indeed been my support in the hour of need. Lucy 


TIME HATH NOT CHANGED MY LOVE. 


My own, my dear, my gentle love, 
They say that time has made 
A change in thee—that on thy brow, 
Of sorrow there’s a shade ; 

And that the once bright raven hair 
That cluster’d o’er thy brow, 

Is mix’d with threads of silvery hue— 
That thou art older now. 


But oh, I love thee still the same, 

As when thy brow was fair ; 

When free from shades of sorrow, love, 
Thou knewest nought of care ! 

There is upon this earth below 
Undying, faithful love; 

And I will be all, all thine own, 

Till call’d from earth, above. W. W. 
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GODFREY MARKLAND. 

Chapter XX. 

Godfrey Markland had passed a restless night. His sleep was disturbed by 
strange and troubled visions, in which lie saw the blind man struggling in 
the waves, and the woman he had himself rescued wading through them to 
his assistance. Then he beheld his mother on the opposite bank holding out 
her arms to the drowning man, who, by one of those sudden transitions that 
arc so utterly impossible, yet do not strike us in our dreams as being out of 
the common course of events, was seated by her side in a splendid saloon filled 
with gay company, and brilliantly lighted by the moonbeams that shone 
through every window. Again the scene was changed, he knew not how, to 
liis own home, and he was presenting Cynthia Russell to his mother as his 
bride; but when Lady Catherine took her hand and kissed her, it was not 
Cynthia, but Myra ; yet it all seemed right, and he felt no surprise. Every 
now and then he awoke with a sudden start, and tried to recall the images 
that had been wandering through his brain, but they were so confused and 
indistinct that he could give them neither shape nor meaning. 

At length, towards morning, Godfrey Markland fell into a heavy, dreamless 
slumber, from which he did not awake till past ten o’clock, so that instead of 
leaving Bristol by the early train, lie was obliged to wait till the afternoon, 
consequently it was too late when he arrived in town to pay a visit to Sir 
Arthur Morrington that day. This was the more vexatious, as he would 
have been in time had he not been delayed for nearly two hours at one of the 
stations, owing to an accident that happened to a luggage train in advance 
on the line ; and as the stoppage occurred at one of those uncomfortable little 
places where there is no refreshment to be procured either for mind or body, 
even to the extent of a penny paper or a glass of beer, it was excessively 
annoying, especially as he was not in a humour to seek relief by condoling 
with his fellow-sufferers. 

The principal cause of Godfrey’s anxiety was this. He wanted to hear all 
the particulars of the meeting between the two brothers before he made up 
his mind whether to act immediately on the clergyman’s advice with regard 
to Lady Catherine, or await the chance of the baronet’s affairs assuming a 
more promising aspect than they wore at present. Then he could not contem¬ 
plate without fear and trembling the painful scene he knew he had to go 
through on his own account, which could no longer be put off; but he 
endeavoured to gain resolution for the dreaded ordeal by saying to himself, 
“It must come, therefore the sooner it is over the better.” Nevertheless, 
when his hand was upon the handle of the drawing-room door, it rested there 
for awhile, as he paused with nervous trepidation, feeling that he did not 
deserve and could scarcely expect to meet with a kind reception. 

Lady Catherine was alone—indeed she was seldom otherwise in Godfrey’s 
absence—and, as he had apprehended, evinced no signs of pleasure at his 
return, although it was unexpected. She was half reclining on a couch at 
the far end of the room, unoccupied, for it was in the dusk of evening, and he 
approached softly, thinking she might be asleep; but she raised her head at his 
approach, and he bent his eyes to the ground m silence, waiting till she should 
speak to him, for lie did not know exactly in what terms to address her. It 
was the first time in his life he had given her any serious cause of offence— 
the first time he had feared to meet her eye or hear her voice. His pulse 
throbbed irregularly, his face was flushed, and the few moments of uncertainty 
that followed his entrance into the room appeared longer to his imagination 
than as many hours spent in careless enjoyment. Truly may it be said that 
suspense is the heaviest load Time has to bear, and his course must needs be 
slow under so oppressive a burthen. At length the lady spoke. 

“ You here, Godfrey,” she said coldly, without even extending her hand 
towards him. “ I did not expect you back so soon.” 

He keenly felt the difference of this greeting from the warm embrace, 
with the affectionate looks and words of welcome with which he had ever till 
now been received after an absence of more than a day’s duration. Not a 
single question was asked us to his health or his journey—no smile was 
beaming from those gentle eyes which he knew were bent upon him in sorrow 
rather than in anger, although he had not ventured to raise his own from the 
carpet on which they were fixed. She seemed to be awaiting his reply to her 
observation, and he answered in a low hesitating voice, “ I came sooner than 
I had intended, dear mother, because Thaxton was obliged to go to Dublin, 
and I was not disposed to go with him or to stay at Bristol by myself.” 

“ Was that the only reason of your return ? ” she asked. 

“No, not quite,” he replied; “a circumstance had occurred here, in 
London, that I thought I ought to attend to.” 

Another pause succeeded, and then she said, gravely, “I do not ask you 
what that circumstance was, or to whom it relates, for I can no longer put 
implicit faith in your replies-■ ” 

“ Oh, mother, mother!” he cried, interrupting her with vehemence, “do 
not say that; on my honour, on my word-” 

“ You have forfeited both, Godfrey, but I beg you will hear what I have to 
say, and then you can tell me as much or as little as you think proper; I shall 
ntft ask a single question, nor do I wish to know more than you are willing to 
communicate. A Miss Lennard came here the day before yesterday to ask me 
for your address; I was rather startled, I must confess, at such a request 
from a young lady who did not appear to be more than sixteen or seventeen, 
particularly as I had never heard her name mentioned by you, and it must 
certainly be more than a slight acquaintance that could justify a girl of that 
age in holding a written correspondence with a young man. Still there was 
so much modest simplicity in her manner that I was induced to act against my 
better judgment. In short she looked so innocent and truthful that I felt 
sure she was incapable of doing anything that was not right, therefore I gave 
her the address, although she declined telling me why she desired to write 
to you.” 

“Did she tell you nothing then? ” said Godfrey, eagerly. 


“All she said was that one for whose safety you were interested was 
threatened with some danger that you alone could prevent; that the person 
she spoke of was a blind man advanced in years, but she begged I would ask 
no questions, alleging as a reason for her reserve that she did not know how 
much it would be right to tell, how much to suppress, therefore preferred 
leaving any explanation to you.” 

“ Dear Myra! ” exclaimed Godfrey, almost involuntarily. “ How correct 
is her judgment in all things! ” 

Lady Catherine looked surprised at this burst of enthusiasm. “ I perceive 
there is some great mystery in all this,” she observed ; “ but keep your secret, 
Godfrey, I have no wish to intrude upon your confidence.” 

“ Mother, this is no secret of mine,” he replied ; “it is an extraordinary 
affair that came to my knowledge by accident, and in which I have become 
in some degree involved by a strange fatality I had no power to avoid. In a 
few days I may perhaps be at liberty to tell you all about it, but I must first 
inquire into the circumstances that have brought me back to town in such 
haste.” 

“ Very well, Godfrey, I have no idle curiosity; but there is one thing 
I must know. I must have an unequivocal answer to the question I put to 
you in my letter. Is there truth or not in the report I have heard ? ” 

He threw himself on his knees at her feet, and attempted to take her hand, 
but she withdrew it and covered her face, down which the tears w'ere fast 
streaming. 

“Forgive me!” he murmured in accents scarcely audible, for his lips 
quivered and his voice faltered; he had lost all command over it. 

For some time not a word more was uttered by either. Shame and contrition 
were strongly depicted on every feature of Markland’s handsome countenance, 
whilst his mother was suffering the mental anguish arising from a conviction 
that all her deep, abiding love, had proved ineffectual to secure the return 
that would have been its best reward, the confidence as well as the affection 
of her only child. At length she subdued her emotion sufficiently to speak 
with her usual calmness. 

| “ Do not mistake my feelings, Godfrey,” said Lady Catherine. “ I have 

much to grieve for, perhaps, but nothing to forgive. You are your own 
master, for I hold as nothing the brief period that has yet to intervene before 
the law gives you an uncontrolled right over your own actions. To me that 
time has already arrived, for you are quite as able now to judge for yourself 
as you will be a few weeks hence.” 

Godfrey felt as if he were choking, and again uttered inarticulately, “ For¬ 
give me, mother ! ” 

“ I repeat, Godfrey,” said she, “that I have nothing to resent or forgive. 
My sorrow arises from disappointment, and fears for your future happiness. 
I am disappointed at finding that you have dealt uncandidly with me—to 
what extent you best know—and why you have done so I cannot surmise; 
for, oh, my son, where do you expect to find a truer friend than your mother, 
or one in whom you may more safely confide ? ” 

To this appeal Godfrey answered passionately, “Not in all the world, my 
beloved mother! You are indeed, you ever have been, my best, my dearest 
friend; and if I have seemed ungrateful in this one instance, you must not 
believe it has been from any want of affection or respect. Do not doubt what 
I say, for it would break my heart. Imprudent I may have been, and wrong, 
very wrong, in concealing my imprudence from you—but it was not from 
carelessness or disinclination to confide in you. Do not suspect me of this, 
for I cannot bear to be so misjudged! ” 

“ My child, I do not misjudge you,” said his mother. “ I know there is 
not a shadow of evil in your heart; but I did hope to be looked upon as a 
friend, not a censor, and I am disappointed to find it otherwise.” 

“ It is not otherwise,” he replied. “ I was tempted to form this engage¬ 
ment in an unguarded moment. It was done without reflection, and I put off 
telling you of it from time to time for want of courage to confess that I had 
broken the promise I made to you, not to engage myself to any woman without 
your knowledge. It was not, I assure you, a premeditated act; I had no 
intention of making the offer up to the very moment when I was impelled to 
do so by circumstances that hurried me on, I know not how. I suppose it 
was my fate, dear mother, and on youjf now depends to make it a happy or 
a miserable one.” ^ 

“ Heaven knows, my son, how fervently I shall pray for your happiness, 
and how sincerely I should rejoice to find that my doubts and fears were un¬ 
founded,” said Lady Catherine. “ But for the present time they are not 
removed. I have had no reason to change the opinion I have so frequently 
expressed; it is still the same. Therefore, so long as you are unmarried, I 
will not sanction by word or deed an engagement I do most entirely dis¬ 
approve, and on this principle I cannot be present at your marriage with this 
young lady, should it take place ; for, even to the last hour, there still remains 
a possibility that the tie may be dissolved, and unless I could smile upon your 
bridal, I would rather not witness it at all.” 

“ It will be but a joyless wedding then,” said Godfrey, sadly; “ I hope, 
before that time, you will alter your determination.” 

“No, Godfrey, that is not probable, for it could only happen through such 
means as you are not likely to possess. I mean, the power of proving to me 
that I have been mistaken. But this much I will promise you. When the 
act is past recall, I will endeavour to reconcile myself to it and to receive 
your wife as kindly as I can, both for your sake and my own ; for though I 
may not be able to take her to my arms as a daughter, she must not stand as 
a barrier between me and my son.” 

“ A thousand thanks, dear mother, for that kind word. It has relieved my 
mind from a weight that oppressed me beyond endurance, and I trust that a 
little time will not only reconcile you to my choice, but that you will find her 
all that you could desire either as my wife or your daughter.” 

Did he say this in all sincerity ? Alas ! no. There was a silent monitor 
within that whispered more of doubt than trust, but he tried to stifle its voice 
and to believe that the sentiments he uttered were his own. 
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« j j 10pe it may be so // la( ty answered, with a sigh. “ And now, 

Godfrey I request this subject may not be renewed between us till after the 
dav that terminates your minority, till when you cannot complete your 
flnMrrnmpnt as that would require my consent.” 

Godfrey felt that he dared not urge her farther; in fact, he M as thankful 
f r the Concession she had voluntarily made, which was more than he had 
ventured to hope for, and he battered himself that something might occur 
before his wedaing-day to change her mind as to not being present at the 

Cl) Mvra/s*name had not been again mentioned. It was not that Lady 
Catherine had forgotten her, but she purposely refrained from saying 
anythin 0, that could be construed into a wish to force from her son an 
explanation he desired to withhold, and Markland avoided the subject for the 
reasons that have already been given. Under all these circumstances, it was 
hardly possible there should not be a certain degree of constraint in the 
manner both of mother and son, notwithstanding their efforts to conquer it. 
Such efforts are never successful. The slightest feeling of estrangement 
between those who have a true regard for each other will manifest itself in a 
variety of ways—every word and look betrays it—and thus, when Godfrey 
was about to retire for the night, he did not presume to put his lips to his 
mother’s cheek, as was his usual custom, and although she suffered him to 
take her hand in his, she did not return its pressure. He lingered a few 
moments, hoping to receive her customary benediction, but he lingered in 
vain ; for, in place of the fervent heartfelt “ God bless you, my son!” he was 
dismissed with a simple “ Good night, Godfrey.” 

Chapter XXI. 


Mr. Wormwood had just enjoyed a dinner worthy of an alderman, and 
having finished his wine was reposing on a soft, comfortable, easy chair, 
Bleeping off the fatigue of the morning’s business, which had been rather 
heavier*than usual. lie had taken great credit to himself that day for having 
discharged his duties as a magistrate in a manner calculated to root out every 
grain of vice from human nature; for he had committed not less than nine 
poor fellows to prison for terms varying from ten days to three weeks on 
petty charges, for the most of which a severe reprimand would have been 
considered an adequate punishment by less zealous dispensers of justice. 
But he had always held it up as a maxim that severe measures are 
the only legitimate means of effecting the reformation of erring mortals, and 
he moreover believed that his mission as a justice of the peace was to 
imprison, fine, and otherwise punish every unlucky individual that chanced to 
come within the range of his judicial authority, how trifling soever the offence 
might be. So, on the day in question, feeling quite satisfied with himself, 
he had just fallen into a doze, when he was aroused by the abrupt opening of 
the dining-room door, and the following announcement, in a more audible 
tone Miaii is quite agreeable to one who is luxuriating in the pleasures of an 
after-dinner nap—“ Sir James Morrington ! ” 

“ Hey ! who—what? ” ejaculated the startled magistrate, rubbing his eyes, 
and shaking himself into a state of wakefulness as fast as he could. “ Sir 
James—dear me—I beg your pardon—I am very glad to see you.” 

“ I am afraid I have disturbed you,” said the visitor ; “ but your man told 
me you were alone and quite disengaged.” 

“ So I am—so I am,” said the magistrate. “ Sit down, and take a glass of 
wine—y Cr y glad to see you indeed. I didn’t know you had returned.” 

Sir James helped himself to a glass of wine as he replied, “ I have only just 
arrived, and have not been to the Hall yet, for I wanted to see you first; but 
I’m sorry I woke you up so suddenly.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. Wormwood; “I assure you I was 
only ruminating.” 

“ Well, then,” continued Sir James, “ I fancy I can give you something to 
ruminate upon that will surprise you. Arthur Morrington has turned up 
again.” 

The magistrate was wide awake now. Every trace of his recent doze was 
banished by this astounding intelligence. He started from his seat; his 
eyes dilated, his lips quivering, and a host of bad passions stirring his soul 
within him. 

“ Arthur Morrington! ” lie repeated, with a violent gesture. “ He—living, 
and in England. You don’t mean to say that ? ” 

“I do, though,” said Sir James. “He is alive, and in London, passing 
by the name of Gilroy. I have seen him myself, so there’s no mistake 
about it.” 

“ And did he see you ? ” asked Wormwood. “ Docs he know that he is 
discovered ? ” 

“He did not see me, for a very sufficient reason—he is stone blind; but he 
is aware that I have seen him, and has, in consequence, absconded from the 
lodgings to which I traced him.” 

“ The deuce lie has ! ” exclaimed Wormwood. “ Why, my good sir, you 
ought to have prevented that.” 

“ How could I prevent it ? He went off, it seems, without giving any 
notice; and the people of the house declare they don’t know where he is 
gone, though I believe that to be a lie.” 

“ Of course it is,” 6aid Wormwood ; “however, they can be compelled to 
speak, and wo had better lose no time in following up the scent; great pity 
you have lost it, a very great pity.” 

“ Well, that can’t be helped,” said Sir James, impatiently. “ The question 
is, what is to be done now ? ” 

“Exactly,” said the magistrate. “Why, then, bless my soul, it was all a 
mistake about the drowning, and all that ? ” 

“ Yes, it must have been a got-up affair to enable him to make his escape,” 
said the baronet. 

“Not the least doubt of it, Sir James,” returned Mr. Wormwood; “ but 
there was somebody drowned, that’s pretty plain, and it is a new feature in 
the case, a very important one too.” 


“ Ilow do you mean ? ” asked Sir James. 

“Why, what can be more likely than that the man came unfairly by his 
death, if it M as to answer a purpose ? ” said the magistrate. “ The body was 
dressed in your brother’s clothes, as many persons here Avill remember; in 
fact it was so carefully prepared to represent him that everybody was deceived, 
and that was how lie got away. Now it is quite clear to me that the dead 
man could not have belonged to the county, or he would have been missed and 
inquired for. No, no, sir, he must have been some poor unfortunate traveller, 
a pedlar, perhaps, or a beggar, Avavlaid and murdered to aid the nefarious 
scheme. If I were a judge on the bench that is the light in which I should 
view it.” 

The baronet’s face grew very white, and his hand shook visibly as he 
hastily raised the full glass to his lips and drank off its contents; then, filling 
it again, he said, gloomily, “ I don’t much like the idea of a trial.” 

“A mere fancy, Sir James,” returned Wormwood; “there’s nothing in it. 
You would have to appear as a witness certainly, but no odium could attach to 
you on that account, as it Avould be a compulsory, not a voluntary act on 
your part; and as for the rest I can take it all upon myself. In fact, you 
need not be seen in the business at all, except, as I said before, to give your 
evidence, Avhich you Mill be required to do.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all very avcII,” said .Sir Janies; “but there’s another 
feature in the, case that you are not yet acquainted M’itli. That confounded 
puppy, young Markland, is mixed up with it. I saw him and Arthur toge¬ 
ther, and what’s more, they pass for uncle and ncphcMg so there’s some 
precious plot hatching between them, and unless we know Avhat it is, I 
don’t see how u*e can make a move with any safety.” 

This unwelcome piece of information caused the magistrate to look rather 
blank. He had not calculated on the chances of Sir Arthur being supported 
by powerful friends, and his confidence of success M r as somewhat shaken. 

It may appear strange and incredible, that this man should be so eager to 
compass the destruction of one, who had never done him any real injury, 
especially as he had no pecuniary interests at stake; but the poisonous streams 
of hatred and malice often ilou r from sources so small as to be scarcely dis¬ 
cernible, and in this case there was another motive besides the petty feeling of 
revenge he had so long nourished, that made him particularly anxious to 
commence hostile proceedings, without giving the adversaries time to prepare 
for their defence. He felt that the restoration of Sir Arthur Morrington 
would throw himself into the shade, for he Avell remembered how high the 
young baronet had stood in the public estimation; and in spite of his pompous 
self-sufficiency he could not evade a glimmering consciousness that if Morring- 
ton Ilall should change its master, his own importance might be materially 
diminished. 

“ You surprise me,” he said at last. “But if M'hat you say is the case, 
there is the more reason why we should not let the grass grow under our feet. 
The Marklands arc m t c 11 connected, and have money. There was a love affair 
too, Avasn’t there ?” 

“Yes,” replied the baronet. “Arthur was to have been married to this 
young fellow’s mother. They M r erc engaged before my father died. She is a 
widoAv now, and I have been told she is still a very handsome Avoman.” 

“ Then depend upon it she is at the bottom of all this,” said the magistrate; 
“for Avhat interest could the young man have in taking up the cause else ?” 

“ I never thought of that,” Avas the reply. “ However, it is not unlikely; 
but the thing is, Avhat are avc to do ?” 

“In my opinion there can be no question about it,” said Wormwood. 
“ There is but one course to pursue.” 

“And suppose the issue Avcre to be in his favour?” said Sir James, 
moodily. 

“ But it cannot be,” said the magistrate ; “ it is impossible. The circum¬ 
stances remain exactly as they Avere ; the same Avitncsses can be produced; 
and the pistol is still in my possession that the man Avas shot Avith.” 

“ Still, I should very much prefer getting him out of the country again, if 
it could be done,” said the baronet. 

“ And hoAV do you propose to do it, Sir James r ” 

“ Make it too hot to hold him,” Avas the reply. “ Men in danger of being 
apprehended for murder are easily frightened, as Avas proved, I think, by his 
leaving his lodgings the moment he knew he Avas discovered.” 

“ My good sir,” said WorniAvood, “ that is no proof at all. It only proves 
a desire to gain time, which is the very mischief wc have to guard against. 
No doubt they are playing a deep game, and Avhat is the object of it { 
Why, to get possession of your estates, and deprive you of the title.” 

“ I would rather get rid of him in any other way, than bring the affair to a 
trial,” said Sir James, “ for there’s no telling Avhut might be the end of that.” 1 

“But you must be aware, Sir James, that it is my duty, as a magistrate of 
the county Avhere the crime Avas perpetrated, to make every effort towards 
bringing the criminal to justice. Nevertheless, my dear sir, I Avisli to consult 
your feelings as much as possible, and shall take care not to let it be known 
that my information came from you.” 

“What do you intend to do, then? ” asked Sir James. 

“ Have him arrested at once,” said the Avorthy magistrate. “Delays arc 
always dangerous, especially when there’s a plot in embryo, as no doubt 
there is. Take my Avord for it, Sir James, your best security lies in prompt 
measures,” 

“ But we don’t knoAV Avhere he is—you forget that.” 

“ The detectives will soon tind out, I’ll be bound. You need only give 
me a description of his personal appearance, and all the rest will follow in 
due course.” 

“ I think you had better not mention Markland’s name,” said Sir James; 

“ for, perhaps, when he comes to knoAv the police are on the look out, he may 
think proper to draAv back, Avhich Avould bo all the better.” 

“You arc right,” said Worm wood. “Now, what is the name you say 
your brother goes by ? ” 

Sir James gave all the required particulars, which the magistrate noted 
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down with pen and ink, and after some further discussion it was agreed that 
the London police should immediately be set to work to discover the retreat 
of the alleged murderer. # « 

In the meantime, Godfrey Markland was doing his utmost to secure Sir 
Arthur against the evils that were to he apprehended from his brother’s 
malevolence. He had found him at the old abode in the miserable neighbour¬ 
hood where he first visited him, but more comfortable and better cared for, 
inasmuch as his landlady had discovered that be was not now in the destitute 
and friendless condition that had confined her civilities within rather narrow 
bounds when he resided with her before. Markland listened with profound 
attention to his account of Sir James’s visit to Mrs. Campbell, and was much 
struck with the admirable and spirited conduct of Myra on that occasion; but, 
having so much else just now to occupy his mind, he had no leisure to think 
of his own heart’s affairs, or he might have found reason to fear they were 
not in so satisfactory a state as they ought to have been. However, he was 
spared, for the present, at least, a discovery so threatening to his peace, for 
his entire thoughts were at this moment engrossed by the business before him, 
and he had to tell of all that had taken place at Bristol with respect to the 
concerns of Sir Arthur, who was naturally much excited by a detail so 
interesting to him in every way. It would be impossible to describe the 
effect produced on him by that part of the story which related to the Earl of 
Bismore. It came like the sparkling waters of a fountain to the thirsty 
traveller of the desert; his whole countenance became so radiant with joy 
that its light seemed to beam even from his sightless eyes, whilst his lips 
poured forth murmured words of thanksgiving. He had not, then, been 
utterly condemned and discarded by those he most valued—the good old earl 
had thought of him at least with kindliness, and this happy conviction was a 
halm that healed, as by magic, the deepest wound of his heart. 

“You have given me new life, my dear Markland,” he said. “Could I 
hut have known this from the beginning, my long and tedious years of exile 
would have passed less heavily.” 

“ But if the knowledge has come too late to brighten the past,” replied 
Godfrey, “it may still have a happy influence over the future.” 

“Itmay! it may!” exclaimed the enthusiast, clasping his hands in the 
fervour of newly inspired hope; “ my trust is growing stronger; I feel as if 
the chains that have so long bound me were falling off, and my prison doors 
were thrown open. Oh, Markland ! there is a sense of freedom coming upon 
me that I cannot control; if it should deceive me, I shall be lost indeed! ” 

“I think it will not deceive you, sir,” said Godfrey ; “but we must act 
with caution. There is much yet to be done, before the end can be gained, 
and the first thing is to place you entirely out of the reach of your enemies 
until you are prepared to meet them on safe ground. This is Mr. Bayfield’s 
advice, and I think it is good.” 

“They will hardly find me out here,” said Sir Arthur. 

“I am not quite so sure of that,” said Godfrey. “At any rate we had 
better not risk it. I have thought of a plan that would effectually shield you 
for a time, if you do not object to make a confidant of your worthy Doctor 
Waco, the oculist. He is a man of high principle and benevolent disposi¬ 
tion. I think he maybe trusted.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the blind man; “but what assistance could he 
give ? ” 

“A great deal,” replied Godfrey. “ In the first place you must alter your 
appearance entirely by getting rid of that long beard and assuming the style 
and title of a military man. Then, take handsome apartments in a fashionable 
art of the town, and get Dr. Wace to attend you as an old patient whom he 
as known for many years, so that, if a hue and cry should be raised and your 
person described, you would not easily be identified, and the fact of a well- 
known medical man like Dr. \Vace speaking of you as an old acquaintance 
would prevent the least possibility of a suspicion.” 

This scheme appeared so feasible that Sir Arthur at once assented to it, and 
Godfrey left him to take the necessary steps for carrying it into effect. 

Chapter XXII. 

Mr. Bayfield was engaged in correcting the sermon he intended to preach 
on the following Sunday, when he received a message from a poor woman in 
the village who believed herself to be in a dying state, requesting he would 
come to her; and as he never neglected such calls as these, he lost not a 
moment in obeying the summons, although he had but little time to spare, as 
it was past one o’clock, and there was a funeral service to perform at three. 

The reverend gentleman proceeded at once to the dwelling of the sick 
person, whose name was Mary Dawlish. Her habitation was a small wooden 
cottage in a dirty lane, that was almost impassable in bad weather, being 
furrowed with deep cart-ruts that were generally filled with wet mud or miry 
clay. The house itself was a wretched-looking place, in a very crazy con¬ 
dition, the door partly off its hinges, two or three of the boards that formed 
the walls of the tenement were out of their places, and hanging loose for want 
of a nail or two to secure them; the windows were dirty, while broken 
flower-pots, an old pail, a rusty kettle, and other articles of the like descrip¬ 
tion, presented a most unsightly appearance within the wooden paling that 
divided about four feet of ground from the road in front of the dwelling. Still 
the miserable aspect of the place was evidently less owing to poverty than 
neglect, since a few pails of water and a little industry might have made it 
tolerably comfortable. Its present occupant had not been there long, 
although she was no stranger in the village, for it was her native place; but 
she had left it some years ago, when she was married, and had only returned 
lately, being now a widow. 

The clergyman had known Mary when she was a sprightly, neat, indus¬ 
trious girl; and he had been grieved since her return to observe the change a 
few years had produced, for she was now a spiritless, inert, slovenly woman, 
taking no interest in anything about her, and often sitting for whole hours 
together unemployed, her eyes half closed, and her hands folded before her, 
either in idle torpor or melancholy thought. He had endeavoured by gentle 
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remonstrance to rouse her to some degree of exertion, but in vain; and the 
people said Mary Dawlish was fretting after her husband, and they shouldn’t 
wonder if she was soon to follow him. 

When Mr. Bayfield entered the cottage, he found several of the neighbours 
there doing what they could for the relief of the sufferer, who appeared to be 
in a high state of fever. Everybody made way for the reverend gentleman, 
who went to the bedside, and asked the poor woman how she found herself? 

“ Oh, sir, I am very ill indeed,” she replied. “ I do not think I can live 
the day through, and I did so wish to see you before I died, for there is some¬ 
thing on my mind that I should like to tell you ; but it is a long story, sir, 

and-Here she made a sign that she wished to speak without being 

overheard, on which he bent down his head, and she whispered, “ I must see 
you quite alone.” 

“ Then I will come to you in the evening, Mary,” he replied; “ for I shall 
hardly have time now.” 

“But, if I should not live till the evening, sir. It would be so dreadful to 
die with this on my conscience.” 

“ I hope you are not going to die, Mary,” said Mr. Bayfield. “ Has the 
doctor been? ” 

“No, sir,” replied one of the women, “but we expect him every minute.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Searle, the parish doctor, came in. He looked at tho 
patient, felt her pulse, and inquired how the attack had first come on, when 
he was informed that a few nights since she accidentally fell into the river, 
whence she was rescued by a gentleman whom, from the description given, 
Mr. Bayfield instantly recognised as Godfrey Markland. And on asking the 
exact time when the accident happened, he found it must have been as 
Markland Avas going from his house. This woman was indeed the very 
person Godfrey had saved from downing; but he little thought then how 
important to himself was the preservation of her life. Having heard all the 
particulars, Mr. Searle said she was suffering from nervous fever, occasioned 
by the fright and sudden chill; that she was certainly very ill, but he did 
not think there was any cause for alarm, that he would send her some 
medicine to be taken every two hours, and would see her again early in the 
morning. 

“ You do not apprehend any immediate danger, do you ? ” said Mr. Bay- 
field, drawing him. aside. 

“Oh dear no, certainly not,” replied the doctor. “ I think it most likely 
she will recover if she is kept very quiet. She has been a good deal 
frightened, poor thing; but what I shall send her will compose her nerves, 
and then we can soon abate the fever.” 

Mr. Bayfield felt satisfied it would be safe to leave the intended communi¬ 
cation till he was at leisure to give attention to it; and after speaking a few 
words of comfort to the sufferer, he went away, promising to return in the 
evening, and in the meanwhile to send one of his servants with some arrow- 
root and other things that the doctor had recommended. 

At eight o’clock Mr. Bayfield was again at the bedside of the invalid, who 
was now alone with him, and much more composed than when he had left her. 

“The doctor speaks very hopefully of you, Mrs. Dawlish,” he said, 
“ From his account I trust you will very soon be well again.” 

“ As it pleases Heaven, sir,” said Mary; “ but I don’t much mind about it, 
for I can never be happy any more in this world.” 

“It is wrong to say that, Mary,” said the clergyman. “Though your 
husband has been taken from you, there is still much to live for, and you 
might be happy if you did not wilfully reject the means of being so.” 

“It is not that, sir,” she replied; “I do grieve for my poor husband, but 
that is not the only cause why I am as I am. Oh, Mr. Bayfield, I am afraid 
I have been a very wicked woman! It has been on my mind for many and 
many a year, and I should have spoken out as soon as my John died if it would 
have done any good; but it would not have brought the dead to life, though 
to be sure it might have cleared the fame of him who suffered for 
another’s sin.” 

“ Whom do you mean, Mary ? ” asked Mr. Bayfield. “ What are you 
speaking of ? ” 

“ I mean the young master of Morrington Hall, sir,” she replied; “he who 
was said to have killed Cush, the black man. It was my husband, John 
Dawlish, who shot poor Cush, and the young gentleman haci no more to do 
with it than you had.” 

“Now, Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the clergyman. “If you can 
prove this to be true, Mary, you may yet be able to make better reparation 
than you think for. Now, tell me all about it, and be very particular to 
remember every circumstance. Your husband is gone to account for his deeds 
to a higher judge than any upon earth; you can, therefore, do him no injury 
by telling all you know, and the best atonement that can now be made for his 
crime in this world is to clear the innocent.” 

“Yes, sir, yes ; I know it is,” said Mary; “and I ought not to have kept 
the secret till now; but I did not think so much about it till I thought I was 
being drowned, and then it came upon my mind that if I should die, it would 
never be known that Sir Arthur Morrington was innocent of that murder.” 

“ And, perhaps, it was to make this known, Mary, that Providence sent you 
aid in the moment of danger. The gentleman who saved you from death is 
one who is very deeply interested in everything that relates to Sir Arthur 
Morrington, and it was for the very purpose of trying to find out something 
about this affair that he came down here. It is of the greatest consequence 
to him to obtain proofs that Sir Arthur was guiltless of the crime he 
was charged with; and, if it is the will of Heaven that the truth shall 
be brought to light, you ought to rejoice in being made the instrument of so 
good a work.” 

“I do, sir, indeed,” said Mary; “and I believe my poor husband would 
have given himself up long; ago if I had not persuaded him against it; for it 
was a sad weight on his mind, sir.” 

“But surely, Mary, the unfortunate circumstance, if I recollect aright, 
must have occurred before you were married ?” 
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“ Yes sir it did. If I been married I do not think it would have hap¬ 
pened at all! But I will tell you all about it. I dare say you remember that my 
mother was* dairymaid at Morrington Hall in the colonel’s time; and after¬ 
wards when she died, which was soon after Mr. Arthur came to his own, I 
took her place. Poor Cush was always very partial to me, and I might have 
liked him perhaps, only I had given my word to John Dawlish, who was a 
shoemaker in Bristol; but Cush thought I wouldn’t have him because of his 
colour and it made him so angry, that he used to say he would kill Jack 
Dawlish some day, and I was always afraid there would be mischief between 
them for those Indians are very revengeful, and John was a little jealous, 
too and often vowed that if he caught the Black making love to me, he would 
break every bone in his skin. I used to tell him he had better let him alone, 
and sometimes he promised he would. Oh, that he had kept that promise, 
what a deal of misery it might have saved ! 

“ Well, John and I had agreed to be married as soon as my lady, that was 
Sir Arthur’s stepmother, should leave the Hall, for she did not mean to live 
there after Sir Arthur had brought home his wife; for you know, sir, he was 
engaged to a young lady long before his father’s death, and the marriage 
would have taken place, if the old master hadn’t died so suddenly. So, on 
that unlucky day when Cush was shot, I had got a holiday and was going 
down to the village, when he overtook me in the lane just ouside the park 
gate. He had a pistol in his hand, and he said to me, ‘ Lookee here, 
master say he shoot Cushee—he in terrible rage, so me bring him away,’ and 
he held up the pistol, laughing, as if it was all fun. ‘ Master talk loud, 
but Cushee never mind; he very good master—he no mean what he say.’ 

“ I laughed, too, and asked him why he brought away the pistol if he was 
not afraid, and he said he wanted to shoot a rabbit; and then he began to 
talk nonsense to me and tried to kiss me. We were close to the stile that 
led into the field, and I was struggling to get away from him, when Dawlish, 
who was coming down to meet me, and was on the other side of the hedge, leaped 
suddenly over the stile in a great fury, and seized hold of him, calling him a 
black rascal, and then they had a scuffle. John wrenched the pistol out of 
his hand, not meaning to fire, but it went off by accident and Cush dropped 
down dead. I shall never forget poor John when he saw him fall, and the 
blood streaming from his head. He stood like one thunderstruck, for he had 
no more thought of killing the young man than I had. He seemed quite 
stupitied with horror, and I was in the greatest terror imaginable, for I 
thought we should both be taken up for the murder—and who was to prove it 
was not done on purpose, for everybody knew how Cush used to tease me, and 
how jealous John was; so I begged and prayed of him to go back home as 
fast as he could, that no one might know he had been near the Hall, and at 
last he went. I soon followed him, and tried to console him as well as I was 
able, but he was in such an awful state of mind that I was sure he would 
betray himself if he stayed where he was, so I advised him to go down for a 
bit to his mother in Wales, and promised to let him know how things went 
on. It was a long time before I could get him to consent, but he did at last, 
and then I helped him to pack up his things, and saw him off before I went 
home. 

“ When I got back to the Hall you may think how I was shocked at 
hearing it said that Sir Arthur had shot his black man. I had never dreamed 
that he would be accused of it, and I didn’t know what to do, for I was afraid 
if I spoke out that John would be brought back and sent to prison to be tried 
for the murder, yet I knew it was very wrong to let another be suspected, but 
I did not think any harm could come to a gentleman like Sir Arthur. I 
thought, if he said he did not do it, his word would be taken, and I had no 
idea they would dare to put him in a prison. Then I heard he had dis¬ 
appeared, and was not to be found anywhere, and that the officers of justice 
were after him, and that threw me into great distress; but I made up my 
mind that, as soon as he returned, I would tell all, for I was not so wicked as 
to think of letting him suffer wrongfully, and was quite sure that my poor 
John would rather have died, though his crime was unintentional, than let 
the young gentleman be taken to a prison for his fault. But he never did 
return, and you know, sir, how he was found after he had made away with 
himself. 

“ From that time I was a miserable woman; I felt that I had been the 
cause of his untimely death, and, oh, sir! if you did but know how very 
wretched I was, and how sincerely I wished that I could call him back to life, 
even if my own must have been sacrificed, I am sure your kind heart would 
pity me. However, as he was dead and gone, and I could do him no good 
by making a confession, I kept the secret locked up in my own bosom, for I 
thought it was no use to bring John into trouble, as the young master could 
not be brought back again by anything we could do now; so I let it rest, and 
after a while John came back and we were married. But, though we were 
attached to one another, and he might have had a good business, we never 
enjoyed a day’s real happiness. He would often say to me, ‘Mary, that poor 
young gentleman’s death sits heavy on my conscience,’ and I used to answer 
him, ‘So it does on mine, John, but we cannot restore him to life if we 
were both to die for it.’ And then he would sit and moan by the hour 
together, and I couldn’t take any pleasure in keeping things in order, for it 
seemed to me it was all to no purpose. I often think that if the Almighty 
had sent us children it might have made a difference, but that was a blessing 
denied us—perhaps that we might have nothing to divert our minds from 
repenting of the sin we had been guilty of. 

“ At length my poor husband died, a miserable man to the last, and I have 
now been a widow six years, sir, as you know, and live upon the little my 
husband left, and the few shillings a week I make by shoe-binding. I never 
meant to tell this story to any one; but when I was in the river that day, 
struggling for my life, I thought how poor Sir Arthur had died in the same 
way, and I fancied I saw him in the water looking at me so sadly—I cannot 
get it out of my thoughts. Do you think it is possible, sir ?” 

“No, Mary, I do not; but I think it very possible that your imagination 
plight be sufficiently excited to cause you to fancy so. Now listen to me. 


Suppose Sir Arthur Morrington was alive, and you were called upon to state 
all the facts you have been relating to me in a court of justice—do you think 
you should be able to do so, clearly and fearlessly ? ” 

She raised herself in the bed and looked at him wistfully, as if scarcely 
comprehending the purport of his words. Then a sudden light seemed to 
break upon her, and clasping her hands together, she said with trembling 
eagerness, “ Is lie alive ?” 

“ I have some reason to believe so,” replied the clergyman; “ at any rate, 
he was not the person who was drowned, nor did he put an end to his own 
life in any way; so you have not that sin to answer for.” 

“ Thank God, oh, thank God ! ” exclaimed the poor creature, bursting into 
tears. “ It is a mercy I never hoped for. Oh that my poor husband had 
but lived to see this day ! But are you sure of it sir ? ” 

“ So sure of it, Mary, that I am most anxious you should get well quickly, 
since you may be the means of restoring him to all his rights, if you are firm 
and courageous, as I doubt not you will try to be.” 

“ I shall get well, sir—I feel that I shall; I did not care about it before, 
but I do now ; for if, as you say, I can be the means of restoring Sir Arthur 
to his own, I shall be a happy woman again.” Then a shadow fell upon her 
countenance, and she added timidly, “ Do you think he would forgive me ? ” 

“ I hope so, Mary, or he would be undeserving of this special interposition 
of Providence in his favour. It is required equally of those who suffer wrong 
to forgive, as of those who do wrong to repent. And now, Mary, we wiU 
pray that God will be pleased to grant you health and strength for the 
performance of this great Christian duty.” 

Kneeling down by the bedside, the good man lifted up his voice in prayer, 
and the penitent seemed greatly comforted. Her disease was, in reality, more 
of the mind than of the body, and that being relieved, she was already better. 
The devotional exercise was scarcely finished, when a tap at the door 
announced the arrival of one of the neighbours who had come to pass the 
night with the invalid; and, when Mr. Bayfield had said a few kind words 
commending her good feeling in so doing, he took his leave, promising to 
call again on the following day. 

Chapter XXIII. 

Sir Arthur Morrington, under the name of Captain Reid, was installed 
in a handsome, well-furnished suite of apartments m a street leading out of 
Cavendish Square; and Dr. Wace, who lived very near, was in regular 
daily attendance on him, not as a new patient, but as an acquaintance of 
long standing, who had been under his care before this. He had entered 
fully and warmly into the cause, and did his best towards helping to preserve 
the incognito of the baronet, by speaking of him to the mistress of the house 
as an old friend whose family he had known for many years; so that what 
inquiries nlight be set on foot with a view to his apprehension, no suspicion 
was likely to arise that Captain Reid was the individual sought for, espe¬ 
cially as he was quite a different looking person, and made no show of con¬ 
cealment, although he confined himself entirely to the house, but that 
peculiarity was ascribed to the advice of his medical attendant. So little did 
he resemble his former self, that Godfrey Markland could hardly believe he 
was the same man. He looked full twenty years younger, for the removal 
of the long shaggy beard which had so completely hidden all the lower part 
of his face, displayed a set of features that were not only extremely 
handsome in their outlines, but noble in their expression. The beautifully 
formed mouth and proud curve of the upper lip gave a distinguished air to 
the whole countenance that had been lost before, and then he had exchanged 
the stooping feeble gait that he had assumed, to correspond with his aged 
appearance, for the erect and stately bearing suited to his present character of 
a military officer. Godfrey Markland had thrown aside his own disguise, 
and assumed his proper name, and both were anxiously awaiting some 
communication from Bristol, as they did not doubt that Thaxton, as soon as he 
returned from Dublin, would use every means in his power to make himself 
acquainted with the movements and intentions of Sir James Morrington. 

A whole week had thus passed away, and Godfrey had not yet said a word 
to his mother respecting the mysterious personage with whom she knew he 
was so closely connected, neither had the name of Cynthia Russell ever been 
mentioned between them. Lady Catherine had, in all outward seeming, been 
the same to him as usual, yet he could not help observing there was a shade 
more of melancholy in her tone and look, which grieved him to the heart; for 
he was beginning to fear she was not uneasy without a cause. He had been 
several times to Weymouth Street since his return, but those visits had proved 
very unsatisfactory. There was a certain something he did not like, yet could 
not exactly define—an air of uneasiness about the whole family he saw nothing 
to account for, nor was it sufficiently apparent to justify remark, yet he felt 
that it existed; that Mrs. Russell’s extreme cordiality was overstrained, and 
her spirits forced; that Cynthia was frequently abstracted, while Leda was 
petulent and sullen. Of the latter, however, he saw but little, as she usually 
left the room soon after he came in, and did not again make her appear¬ 
ance. Benson was gone, and there was no man-servant in his place, so that 
Markland could not look for any indirect light to shine upon his darkness 
from that quarter, and he almost wished he had encouraged the man to be a 
little more communicative. Mrs. Russell said she had dismissed him for some 
act of insubordination, but the truth was, she had reason to suspect he had 
surreptitiously possessed himself of certain family secrets that made her look 
upon him as an undesirable person in the house. Godfrey was far too 
sensitive not to find cause for disquietude in all these signs and tokens of a 
state of things that, to say the least of it, was unusual, still there was nothing 
to complain of, nor any difference so palpable as to give him an excuse for 
saying, “ Here is something the matter—what is it ? ” 

The ltussells had ; indeed, reason sufficient for the anxiety that was so 
manifest, notwithstanding their efforts to conceal it, for their case was no 
exception to the general rule that misfortunes never come single. Mrs. 
Russell had bewailed the return of her vagabond husband as the greates^ 
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calamity that could have befallen her, but there was one still greater hanging 
over her head, that, strange to say, she had never contemplated, although it 
was a probability that might have occurred to the mind of any thinking 
person. The Count Barozzi died, and her income was suddenly stopped. In 
most cases she had shown herself to be a woman of calculation and fore¬ 
sight, which made it the more remarkable that she should not have 
reckoned upon and made provision for such a contingency as this; but the 
count was a man in the prime of life, and, moreover, was one of those 
vigorous persons who seem to have such a strong hold on existence that we do 
not expect it will escape them. Nevertheless he died, and Mrs. Russell 
received a notice from his agent that no more remittances would be sent to 
her, as he was instructed by the late count’s successor to discontinue the 
annuity. This was a stunning blow, for she had saved nothing ; she did not 
know where to look for a single shilling; and even the quarterly stipend that 
was nearly due, and on which she had reckoned for the means of clearing off 
several debts incurred since the last payment, was refused her. 

This had happened during the few days that Markland was absent, so that 
there had been no time to form any plan by which he might be kept in the 
dark as to this awkward state of affairs, until the time came when he would 
feel obliged for his own sake to keep up the credit of the family. One chance 
however remained of being relieved from the difficulty in another way. It 
was just possible that the new count was not aware of the circumstances that 
had induced, or rather forced, his predecessor to allow the pension she had 
received for so many years; and in that case he might be obliged to continue 
it, as she still held such proofs of Barozzi’s treason as would, she doubted not, 
afford the government sufficient ground for the sequestration of the property, 
although they would not affect the life of the present possessor. Hoping, 
nay almost believing he was thus in her power, she wrote a long letter to the 
count, who she had learned was then at Paris; and it was while she was 
awaiting with feverish anxiety his reply, that Godfrey Markland returned. 
In due time the answer arrived, but so far from being such an one as she had 
anticipated, she found that her threat was treated with cool contempt and 
bitter sarcasm. 

“ The count was fully apprised,” he said, “ of the circumstances to which 
Madame Brisi alluded, and also of the nature of the claims she had upon his 
deceased relative; but that, as he himself had not the honour of inheriting 
those claims, he conceived that he was justified in the course which he had 
adopted. As to the alternative she had so kindly submitted to his con¬ 
sideration, he had already adopted measures for his own security by informing 
the sovereign, who was his personal friend, of the part his late kinsman had 
taken in the conspiracy; therefore was quite easy on the subject of any com¬ 
munication that might be made by Madame Brisi, as the king had been 
pleased to grant him a dispensation from the pains and penalties that would 
probably have been enforced, had the discovery been made in the time of the 
late count. Madame Brisi was, however, perfectly at liberty to state all she 
knew respecting the bygone plot, and he hoped it would not distress her very 
much to be assured that the weapon she had held so remorselessly over his 
head had no power to hurt him.” 

The contemptuous tone of this epistle produced very little effect upon the 
lady to whom it was addressed, whose feelings were untouched by aught save 
the positive loss she had sustained. 

Everything now depended on Cynthia’s speedy marriage; for if, by any 
mischance, that were to be broken off, there was nothing to save them from 
the most abject poverty. But no particular time had as yet been fixed, nor had 
Godfrey even expressed a desire that his bride elect should name an early day 
for the celebration of that important event. On the contrary, whenever he 
spoke of the felicitous prospect before him, it was as if he looked forward to 
it as being at a greater distance than exactly suited the views of his betrothed 
or her anxious parent. Still it was a delicate point for them to urge, and 
could not be done without considerable tact; nevertheless Mrs. Russell deter¬ 
mined to bring the affair to a crisis by a bold stroke, and as Markland would 
be of age in three weeks, all the powers of her fertile brain were put in 
requisition to invent some plausible scheme by which he might be induced to 
make Cynthia his wife the moment he became his own master. This idea 
was propounded to her daughter, but the young lady had lost all confidence 
in her mother’s ability to prevent the downfall of that glittering structure 
which seemed ready to crumble into ruins around her. At times she gave 
way to violent fits of despair which her mother’s cool reasoning only served 
to aggravate, and then she would bitterly inveigh against the decrees of fate, 
and vow that she would never survive the disappointment of her heart’s 
affections. 

To one of these passionate outbreaks Mrs. Russell responded with the 
utmost coolness, “ You can do as you like about that, my dear, hut I should 
advise you to wait till you see the result of the plan I propose.” 

“ It will never succeed,” replied Cynthia. “ That detestable woman ” (she 
meant Lady Catherine Markland) “is bent upon making him put off his 
marriage as long as she possibly can; and he will not be hurried, I am quite 
sure of that. There must be an exposure before long—you know it as well 
as I do—and I shall lose him after all! Yes, I shall lose him—and it is all 
your doing!” 

“My doing?” said Mrs. Russell. “Really, Cynthia, you are enough to 
provoke a saint!” 

“ Not meaning yourself, I should think, madam,” retorted Cynthia. “ But 
I say again, it is all your doing; for you ought to have had the pension 
secured to you for your life, and then we should never have been reduced to 
these straits.” 

“Well, that was an oversight, certainly,” said her mother. “But who 
was to guess that the man would die before he was fifty ? And I may say 
with equal truth that if you do not get married at all it is entirely your own 
fault, and not mine ; for if you had been wise enough to accept Sir James 
Morrington’s offer instead of setting your mind upon a foolish boy, who is 
Under his mother’s control, we might all have been in a very different position 


now; so pray let me hear no more of its being my doing. Besides, it is not 
broken off yet, nor do I believe it will be if you are prudent enough to keep 
your own counsel, and trust to me.” 

“ If I could only think-” said Cynthia. 

“There is no occasion for you to think at all about the matter,” inter¬ 
rupted her mother. “ Leave it to my management, and if it does not come 
right in the end, it will be quite time enough for you to put yourself into this 
fluster when you really arc deserted.” 

“Deserted!” murmured Cynthia, Avith a shudder. “The very thought 
kills me; and yet you speak the dreadful word as calmly as if it were the most 
common-place thing in the world.” 

“The case is not a very uncommon one, I believe, my dear,” said her 
mother. “ Such things happen every day, and nobody is ever very much 
surprised at them. However, as I told you before, this may all be arranged; 
my plan cannot fail to succeed, unless you spoil it by your own impatience.” 

What Mrs. Russell’s plan was will presently be shown in a conversation 
that took place between herself and Godfrey Markland on the same day, when 
Cynthia left them together on purpose to afford her mother the opportunity of 
carrying out her designs. 

“ I think, Mr. Markland,” she began, “ you must have observed that we are 
all sadly out of spirits just now—have you not ? ” 

“ I confess it has struck me more than once that something had occurred to 
disturb your usual serenity,” replied Godfrey, “ and I felt a great desire to 
ask whether it was so, but was afraid of being thought impertinently 
curious.” 

“Oh, no, it was impossible for anyone to think that,” said Mrs. Russell. 
“ Nevertheless, I quite appreciate the delicacy of your motives ; but it is right 
that you should know the cause of our anxiety, which I should have explained 
before, but that I hoped it might not be so serious as I have been led to sup¬ 
pose. That hope, however, has now passsed away, and I am afraid the evil 
is even greater than it has been represented to me.” 

Godfrey looked uneasy, but remained silent. 

“ I think I have told you,” continued the lady, “ that the chief part of my 
property lies in the West Indies. It was under the superintendence of an 
agent in whom my late husband placed entire confidence; therefore I did not 
hesitate to trust him with the sole management, thinking that my affairs were 
quite safe in his hands. But I was deceived. He has defrauded me, to what 
extent I know not, but I fear my loss will be very considerable. It has hap¬ 
pened at such an unfortunate time, too, for I must go immediately, and shall 
not probably return again to England.” 

The young man had listened with much interest and no mistrust to this 
recital of fabulous wrongs, whilst his generous mind reproached him with 
having harboured false and injurious suspicions. Here was a cause then for 
all that had appeared so incomprehensible to him; the mystery was cleared 
up ; he had been guilty of unpardonable injustice, and like most people of 
strong susceptibilities he passed at once to the other extreme, so that, in 
one moment, the whole family had gained in his estimation far more than 
thoy had previously lost. 

“ It is not on my own account that I regret this painful necessity,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Russell; “ but for my dear girls-” 

“ Surely they do not go with you ? ” said Godfrey. 

“ Ah, yes! there is no alternative,” sighed Mrs. Russell; “ for I have no 
relations here with whom they could remain, and to leave them with strangers 
is altogether out of the question. Poor Cynthia ! She does not complain, 
but I can see how deeply she feels it, and am sadly afraid that her health 
will give way, as her spirits have already done. I have not the same anxiety 
about Leda, but then she is differently situated.” 

“ How [soon do you go ? ” asked Godfrey, in a quick, somewhat excited 
tone, as if a sudden thought had struck him; and the crafty, experienced 
woman of the world saw that her object was gained. 

“ In a month at the latest,” she replied. “ It ought to be sooner, but I 
have so much to arrange first, that I am afraid it will be impossible to get 
away sooner than that.” 

“ Then,” said Godfrey, “ Cynthia need not leave England at all, unless she 
wishes it. In less than a fortnight from this time I shall be of age, and if 
she will consent to give me a legal right to protect her-” 

“ Oh ! Mr. Markland, this is so noble—so considerate—so like yourself! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Russell. “ It would indeed be a great happiness to us all. 
But your mother!—you have yourself confessed that she objects to your 
marrying yet, and it is your first duty to study her wishes. No, no,” she 
continued, “ do not speak of it. We must not take advantage of your 
generous feelings—Cynthia must go.” 

Indeed I cannot permit her to go,” said Godfrey, with increasing warmth, 
“ My mother, as I have candidly told you, would prefer that I should not 
marry till I am two or three years older, but she has not forbidden it, nor 
does she throw any obstacle in the way.” 

“ Then you think she will consent to this hasty arrangement'? ” said Mrs. 
Russell. 

“ I cannot say that, exactly,” replied Godfrey; “ because, kuowing her 
opinion as I do, I should not ask her to consent to it. But if it will satisfy 
your scruples, I can assure you of this much: she is quite aware that I 
think of being married without her knowledge, for this reason, that she has 
said she will not give her consent at present, and does not choose to act in any 
way inconsistently; nevertheless, I know that when the ceremony has taken 
place she will be prepared to receive my wife with kindness, for she has told 
me so.” 

“ In that case, Mr. Markland, I shall certainly make no further objection, 
but shall leave it to Cynthia to decide for herself,” said Mrs. Russell. “ I 
will send her to you now, for your arguments will, I dare say, have more 
weight than mine.” 

She left the room, and flew to Cynthia’s apartment in breathless haste to 
relate all that had just passed, which had a wondrous effect on the temper as 
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well as the spirits of the expectant fair one, who was awaiting the result of 
the momentous conference in that almost unendurable suspense which con¬ 
verts minutes into hours. 

“Thank you, dear mamma!” she exclaimed joyfully; “ I must say you 
have managed this delightfully, if you can only keep it up for three weeks 
longer.” 

“I have no fear as to that, my dear,” she replied; “so now go down stairs 
and make all sure. He must not have time to cool upon it.” 

Thus our hero fell into a trap without being in the least conscious of it, but 
on the contrary feeling perfectly satisfied that he was acting entirely of his 
own free will. 

(To be continued.) 


THE OLD DOOR-STEP OVER THE WAY. 


If utterance to tilings could be given, 

As told us in fables of old, 

There is many a stone under Heaven 
Some wondrous tales could unfold. 

The old door-step, just over the way, 
Worn down now by traffic and time ; 
Ah ! what it must have seen in its day 
Of poverty, virtue, and crime ! 

It may be that it has had to bear 
The light, hopeful step of a bride ; 

For prosperity once revcll’d there 
In all its pretensions and pride. 

Or, perchance the old stone has been 
cross’d 

By one who was welcomed within,— 

A poor prodigal, long mourn’d as lost 
In the vortex of folly and sin. 

And be sure that the trembling tread 
Of the mourner has pass’d there in 
gloom, 

Bow’d with grief for the slumbering dead, 
As they bore him away to his tomb. 


Who might lay that old stone in its 
place ? 

Who first might have call’d it liis 
own ? 

And how many of our fallen race 
Since then to their graves have gone 
down ! 

He, the first, might be great in his day, 
Might have toil’d in the ranks of the 
poor; 

Or a profligate, reckless and gay, 

And too oft on the wrong side the door. 

Who may know, perhaps Injustice, by 
stealth, 

Once effected an entrance there. 

And deprived of that last spot of wealth 
Some poor widow, or orphan, or heir. 

Yes, that old door-step over the way, 
Worn down now by traffic and time, 
i Could some strange scenes, if able, 

! portray, 

| Of poverty, virtue, and crime ! T. L. 


THE MELODIES OF CAPTAIN WOLFRAM. 


On the day that Ernest von Eisbach left Kocnigsberg University, he 
obtained the prize for musical composition. Light-hearted was ho when, 
with a golden medal in his pocket, and a wreath of oak leaves under his arm, 
he took the road toward the farm of his uncle Muller. 

Six months afterwards the young composer had renounced for ever the 
musical career which had opened so brilliantly for him—all his glorious 
dreams of future celebrity in his beloved art—and why ? To become a 
farmer, like his uncle. What can have occurred in these six months to 
inspire the young man with this sudden and desperate resolution ? One 
word will explain all—the obstinacy of Uncle Muller. 

“ My dear Ernest,” said he, “ your father neglected my advice, and would 
not learn the lessons of my experience. He chose a soldier’s life ; he died, a 
stranger in a distant land, without a kreutzer in his pocket, leaving his two 
children on my hands. You are at liberty, Ernest, to follow his example, 
but I will forewarn you that if you decide on a course contrary to my 
judgment, I will make a new will, and neither you nor your sister need 
expect a share of my fortune.” 

Alone and free, Ernest would certainly have disregarded his uncle’s 
threat, and pursued his own course in life; but the young student’s first 
thoughts were for the welfare of his sister, Mary, and the happiness of his 
cousin, Marguerite. 

Having now fairly introduced Ernest and his circumstances to the reader, 
we will leave our characters to tell their own story. 

Marguerite and Mary are alone in the scene, as they say on the stage. 
Mary is busy at her embroidery frame, near the window. Marguerite’s 
dimpled fingers idly turn the leaves of a new book. 

“Well,” said Mary, raising her head, “my brother has left the field 
free for you, why do you not continue playing ? Hold! that reminds me 
that I have a scolding for you.” 

“ That is right! ” said Marguerite. “ I will listen. Tell me all my faults, 
without reservation; yes, I know that I am foolish, extravagant; I love 
music far better than anything else. What would you have me do ?” 

“ It is not for loving music so much,” said Mary, “ but for loving my poor 
brother so little, that I blame you.” 

“I appreciate Ernest’s good qualities,” said Marguerite, rising from her 
seat, and standing before Mary ; “ I have never known a more noble nature ; 
but, as I have already told you, I can never be his wife.” 

“ No! ” said Mary. “ And why not ? ” 

“You will think my answer absurd,” said Marguerite. “All that I blame 
your brother for is, that he should consent to give up the brilliant career 
which his talent opens before him in music, to become—what, a mere 
farmer! ” 

“ And a farmer who understands his business so well, that the lands double 
their value in his hands. You are right; it is a great misfortune.” 

“The reproach is natural,” continued Marguerite, “ especially for you, who 
have never had a knowledge of any life beyond the boundaries of this farm. 
As for me, a foreigner, educated in a distant country, deprived of a mother’s 
care at my birth, I cannot see the world from the same point with you. My 
life has ever been two-fold; one, a mere shell, is the every day realities ; the 
other, ^ larger, more complete, is given to art.” ! 

“ Then, keep the grand part of your being to yourself, Marguerite, and 
more ^significant to Ernest.” 

“No, Mary, l could not be content with a quiet sort of happiness. I ask 


of him far more—the impersonation of an ideal which if only he will, he can 
realise.” 

“ Listen, Marguerite! No one is within hearing, and I swear the most 
reliable secrecy; we will drop this subject of marriage, but confide to me the 
truth; do you love somebody else ? ” 

“ Well, what if it were true ? ” said Marguerite. 

“ Ah! entire confidence—his name ? ”—“ I do not know it.” 

“ But, at least, he is of good family? ”—“ I know nothing about it.” 

“ Young, handsome, rich ? “ I have never seen him.” 

“ What a fool you are ! ” exclaimed Mary, warmly. 

“Listen, now, and judge me afterwards,” said Marguerite. “ About two 
years ago-” 

“ Capital! ” exclaimed Mary ; “ that begins in true story-book style.” 

“ I was walking alone, upon the sea-shore, at the very edge of the water,” 
continued Marguerite, “ when suddenly a large wave broke at my feet. I 
tried to escape, but the tide gained upon me. I crouched beneath a rock, 
and closed my eyes, that I might not sec my danger. The moment I had 
reconciled myself to the death which awaited me, I felt myself seized by a 
strong arm, and borne from the ground, and I heard a voice singing a strange 
wild melody. I tried to speak, but my voice, choked with terror, died on my 
lips, and, overcome by the last effort, I fainted. When I recovered my 
senses, I found myself in a rude hut, alone with a kindly-faced old woman, 
who lavished on me a multitude of attentions.” 

“ And the singer ? ” said Mary. 

“ After assuring himself of my safety, he had disappeared.” 

“ And have you not seen him since then ? ” asked Mary. 

“Never,” was the reply. “I remember distinctly the air he sung, and I 
look for some happy chance to make me acquainted with my deliverer.” 

“ Silence! here comes my uucle and my brother,” said Mary, placing a 
finger on her lips. 

Uncle Miiller kissed the two girls, placed his gun in the corner, and 
dropped heavily into a chair. “I am dying of thirst! ” said he. “ Quick, 
my dear Mary, a mug of beer and two glasses; Ernest needs refreshments, 
too.” 

“ Thank you, uncle,” said the young man, as he entered the room, and 
placed a roll of paper on the table. 

“ Oh ! it is music ! ” exclaimed Marguerite, running to his side. 

“ Yes, dear cousin, it is a treat for you,” he replied. “ You will find here 
the last compositions of poor Wolfram.” 

“Ah!” said Marguerite, blushing with delight, “you know he is my 
favourite composer. Tell me, Ernest, did you know this AVolfram at 
j College? ” 

I “We were intimate friends,” he replied. 

“ What has become of him ? ” asked Marguerite. 

| “He became a captain in the merchant service,” replied Ernest. 

“ What sort of person was he ?” asked Marguerite. 

I “ I can tell you all about him,” said Mary, laughing, “ for he passed a 
vacation once with my brother. He was a tall, meagre fellow, pale as a 
moonbeam, talking little and eating much, and smoking a fantastic pipe 
higher than my head.” 

! “ That is true,” said Ernest, “ but it is impossible to foresee what he might 

have become some day. Dreamer as he was, Wolfram was a man of genius ; 
while others, after a few months, shaking off the university tinsel, the false 
glitter which often brings nothing but misery, have like me contented 
themselves with a farmer’s life, and decided that the truest happiness 
consisted in being useful to the world, he pursued his as yet unrealised dreams.” 

“ Bravo, Ernest!” shouted Uncle Muller, radiant with satisfaction. 

Marguerite and Mary exchanged signs of intelligence. 

“And for him, cousin,” said Marguerite, raising her eyes to Ernest, “for 
him who forgot a noble ambition in grovelling toil with hands, not brains, 
docs there linger no regret for past opportunities ?” 

Ernest returned the young girl’s questioning glance with a look of 
mournful resignation. 

“ For him, cousin,” he replied, with emotion, “ there remains a conscious¬ 
ness of having obeyed a necessity, and of fulfilling a duty.” 

“ You see now, you understand Ernest ? ” whispered Mary, softly, 
bending close to Marguerite’s ear. 

“ In truth, I understand nothing about it,” said the wilful girl. 

“The character of Wolfram explains itself, does it not,” said Mary, “in 
the fact that the change to the naval profession killed him ? ” 

“ Poor young man ! ” sighed Marguerite ; “his mind wore out his body.” 

“Not exactly, my dear Marguerite,” said Uncle Muller, laying down his 
j pipe; “Captain Wolfram was only droAvned.” 

1 “ True, alas ! ” said Ernest; “ in the harbour of Trieste.” 

“ Captain Wolfram! ” announced the servant, opening the door. The two 
girls uttered a scream of terror, Avhilc Uncle Muller and Ernest hastened to 
the hall, where a tall, merry-faced personage, in oil-skin cap, blue cloth 
jacket, threAV himself in Ernest’s arms. 

“Wolfram ! ” shouted Ernest, hugging his friend Avith frantic joy. 

“ It is he himself! it is he himself! ” repeated Uncle Muller, grasping the 
sailor’s hand, and wringing it fiercely, in expression of his Avelcome. 

“Ladies, your pardon,” said Wolfram, taking off his cap; “I see, by 
your astonishment, that neAvs of my escape has not reached you. A Avord 
will explain it. As I Avas in the act of droAvning, an Egyptian ship 
passed by, at a distance of fifty yards from me. I have, fortunately, strong 
arms and long breath ; in half an hour I lay exhausted on the vessel’s deck.” 

“Where do you now come from?” asked Uncle Miiller, with ready 
curiosity. 

“From the mother country of the ibis and crocodile,” replied Wolfram. 

“Come, Marguerite,” Avbispered Mary, passing her arm through her 
cousin’s, “the captain Avill like to have some conversation alone with 
Ernest.” 
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“You will not object to breakfasting, perhaps ?” suggested Uncle Muller. 
“ I will give orders to have a meal prepared. And now, my dear sir, I want 
your promise for a six months’ stay.” 

“ Impossible, dear Mr. Muller,” he replied; “ my ship is waiting for me at 
Amsterdam, and I must be on board in a week at furthest.” Turning to 
Ernest, he said, “ Now that wc are alone, Ernest, explain to me quickly the 
fact, that in the conversation between the young ladies, which I was not 
supposed to hear, I caught the words ‘musician and musical composer,’ 
coupled with my name.” 

“ Alas! how unfortunate ! ” said Ernest. 

“How is this?” said Wolfram. “I have crossed the waters of the 
Adriatic, I have travelled eight hundred miles, only to press your hand once 
more, my best of friends, and you have an expression of sorrowful surprise at 
seeing me in this world, and only say, ‘Alas ! how unfortunate.’ ” 

“ Pardon me, dear Wolfram, but the amazement—the delight of beholding 
your face again.” 

“ Dear Ernest, I understand you. Ah! do you remember what a bravo 
pair of friends we were at College ? What a happy time to look back 
upon; and the music ? What has become of the music, my dear fellow ? ” 

“ I have renounced all my hopes in that direction, and become a hard 
working farmer,” said Ernest, sorrowfully. 

“ Bah! ” said the captain. “ But, on the whole, you have chosen wisely, 

for, between ourselves, you see, music-” 

“Tut!” exclaimed Ernest. “In heaven’s name, Wolfram, never repeat 
what you have just said.” 

“ Why not ? ” he asked. 

“ You forget that they take you for one of the greatest composers in 
Germany! ” 

“ Take me for a composer! ” said the captain. “ And do you suppose that 
I will still allow this abominable calumny ? ” 

“Do be quiet,” said Ernest, pointing to half a dozen pieces of music 
scattered over the piano. 

“ What is this ? ” said the captain. “ ‘ Musical Reveries, by Captain 
Wolfram;’ ‘Songs of Evening, a melody for four voices, by Captain 
Wolfram;’ ‘Waves of the Sea;’ ‘Star of the Deep;’ &c., &c., and all 
by Captain Wolfram! But there are laws in the land by which I can compel 
the wag who has permitted this wicked pleasantry to father his impertinent 
family of crotchets and quavers.” 

“Do not, do not!” said the young farmer, with a look of entreaty. 
“ Wolfram, if I tell you tjiat my happiness, my peace in life depends upon your 
accepting the musical reputation I have earned for you, what will you say P ” 
“That my part is an easy one to perform,” said he. “But what good 
can this deception do you ? ” 

“ Do not ask that, dear Wolfram/’ 

“ And you say that my acceptance of your just fame will be a service to 
you ? ” 

“A service which I shall riot forget while I live,” said Ernest. 

“As to the difficulty of my carrying out the character,” murmured the 
captain, after reflecting a moment, “ I shall, in a few days, be far from here, 
and—well, it is settled. I will let the deception continue, since it seems to be a 
matter of such concern to you.” 

“ You are the best fellow in the world!” exclaimed Ernest. 

“ Four voices, and in the key of G,” said his companion, laughing. 

“ Now, I am going to wait upon you,” said Ernest. 

“ Stay a moment!” said the captain. “ Your uncle had a lot of fine old 
Hock. Ts there any left ? ” 

“ Travelling has not altered your taste,” said Ernest. “ A little patience ! 
I will be with you in ten minutes.” 

“ Go; meanwhile, I will glance over my last productions,” said the captain. 
“ Mercy! what could have put such an idea into the boy’s head ? On the 
whole, it was not a bad speculation. I have no objection to gaining notoriety 
with so little trouble. Poor Ernest! he was always beset with this mania 
for composing.” 

The captain seated himself at the piano, and with his right hand struck a 
few chords. He had one favourite song, which he sung admirably, and, 
striking an easy accompaniment, he made the walls echo with his rich deep 
voice. He had hardly finished the first couplet when an exclamation of 
surprise stopped him. Marguerite, her face radiant with joy, stood motionless, 
a few steps from the door. “Where did you learn the air you have just 
sung?” she asked, with hesitation. “ You composed it, did you not ? ” 

“ I, mademoiselle ? ” said he. “ Why, did you recognise it ? ” 

“Oh! if,” said Marguerite, drawing a succession of quick breaths, “if 
I had but known it was you-” 

“This is decidedly a funny situation to be in,” said Wolfram to himself. 
“How, mademoiselle ! have you heard it attributed to some one else ? ” 

“ Tell me, sir,” said she, “ have you ever taught this song to any one ? ” 

“ Indeed, young lady, I may truly say I have not.” 

“ Then, sir, it was you who saved, my life ! ” 

Captain Wolfram’s face now took an expression of indescribable astonish¬ 
ment. “ Saved your life ? ” said he. 

“Yes, two years ago ! ” she replied. 

“Well done!” thought the captain, as he bit his lips to conceal his 
laughter. “ Is it also a part of my programme to take the credit of being 
the preserver of a pretty woman ? Ah ! it will not do another time to let a 
friend take my name for his own use. But what a romance it is ! ” 

“You do not answer, sir; if it is, indeed, to you that I owe my life,” said 
Marguerite, “ do not longer refuse to accept the expression of my gratitude.” 

“Well,” said the captain, with a feint of modesty, “it appears to have 
been so.” 

“ You left me in a fisherman’s hut,” said Marguerite. 

“ In care of the old man,” said the captain. “ What then ? ” 

“No, it was with an old woman named Madeline,” said Marguerite. 


“Ah ? yes, so it was,” said he. “Madeline, though she is aged, is still in 
good health.” 

“Alas ! she is dead,” said Marguerite. 

“Indeed! ” said the captain. “ So much the better, that is to say, no, so 
much the worse—a mere slip of the tongue.” 

“ Now, sir, that you are here, I hope you will return to me what I then 
lost, and I presume you have in your possession ? ” said Marguerite. 

“What 1 have in my possession ? ” said the astonished captaiu. 

“ What you took from me,” said Marguerite. 

“ I took from you ? ” said he, still more astonished. 

“ The bracelet of my hair,” said Marguerite. 

“ Of your hair, mademoiselle! No human power shall ever take it from 
me. Do not expect it, mademoiselle, I can never return it to yqji.” 

“Well, keep it, then, captain,” said Marguerite, casting her eyes to the 
ground, “ as a token of my gratitude for the service you have rendered me.” 

“Mademoiselle,” exclaimed Wolfram, with fervour, “I, unfortunately, 
have not time to go to work in the usual way, and turn the customary lover¬ 
like phrases; I speak bluntly, in true sailor style. I am twenty-eight years 
of age, have an iron constitution, three thousand florins in the bank, and the 
command of a ship which brings me as much more. I am at sea a year at a 
time, two months on land. Will you be my wife ? ” 

“ Your wife ? ” repeated Marguerite, overwhelmed by the singularity of 
the request. 

“ Yes—do not hesitate—answer frankly—if it be yes, I will come back in a 
month—and if it be no, I start immediately for New Zealand, and you mil 
never hear of me again.” 

“ Will you renounce for ever glory and music ? ” said Marguerite. 

“ Readily,” he replied. 

“ But—out, captain, a union contracted with such precipitation would be 
without precedent in the world.” 

“ I shall have the merit of invention, then,” said he. 

“Well, captain,” said Marguerite, turning towards the door, “my cousin 
Ernest will be here presently ; ask him. If he consents, I promise to obey 
him.” 

“You are adorable!” exclaimed Wolfram, as he pressed the little hand 
held out to meet his. 

An hour later the distinguished musician, Wolfram, took his friend Ernest 
and Uncle Muller aside, and formally requested Marguerite’s hand. The six 
thousand florins revenue produced a magical effect upon the old farmer, who 
insisted that the wedding-day should be fixed without delay. As to Ernest, 
he could not control his ill-humour, and after seeking to dissuade Wolfram 
from his resolution, he firmly refused to give his consent. 

“Ah, does it come to this ?” said the captain, drawing his old friend and 
companion into a quiet corner. “ You refuse to admit me into your family. 
Well, we shall see ! I will this moment declare in a loud voice that I am 
not the author of all these melodies for four voices. I, will deny paternity to 
the ‘ Waves of the Sea,’ ‘ Songs of Evening,’ and ‘ Star of the Deep.’ ” 

“Wolfram, you will not,” pleaded Ernest. 

“ You will see ! ” said the captain. 

“But this union is impossible,” said Ernest; “my cousin does not love 
you, she cannot love you.” 

“ Very well,” said Wolfram; “be impertinent if you please—but ask her 
first before you make that statement.” 

“Be it so ! ” said the young man, pale with sorrow and anger. “But you 
will be silent ? ” 

“ Mute as a fish,” was the reply. 

“Well, to-morrow I will give my answer,” said Ernest. 

“ Her answer you mean? ” suggested the captain. 

Wolfram was right in using the latter pronoun, for Ernest had too much 
honour to play the part of a stern guardian, and the decision of his cousin 
would be sacred to him. 

With our knowledge of Marguerite’s character, we may be certain the 
captain’s proposal could not fail to be well received. By one act she could 
prove her gratitude towards her deliverer, and unite her destiny with that 
of a celebrated man. The answer which Ernest obtained was favourable 
to his friend. 

One person only at the farm had discovered Ernest’s secret; this was 
Mary, and despite her brother’s command, she resolved to prevent a marriage 
which would bring unhappiness to all parties. To speak to Marguerite was 
to waste words; for the observations Ernest had considered it his duty to 
make to her, concerning his friend, had only strengthened her resolution. 
Her only course, then, was to appeal to Wolfram. Accordingly, she asked for 
an interview. 

“ What is this ? Do they take me, then, for a heathen, a pariah ? ” 
he asked, angrily. 

“No, captain,” said pretty little Mary, “but for an abused, ill-treated 
man : that is my opinion, and one who, by persisting in an unfortunate reso¬ 
lution, will cause the misery of his best friend.” 

“ He loves your cousin, then ? ” said he. 

“ Alas, yes, captain ! ” she replied. 

“ That does little good if she does not love him,” said the captain. 

“ She would love him did she but know how much he has done to render 
himself worthy of her love,” said Mary. 

“ In short,” said the captain, “ what do you wish me to do, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ I wish you to give happiness, or, at least, calm and quiet, to my 
brother,” 

“ What if Mademoiselle Marguerite persist in marrying me?” 

“ Marguerite is a foolish enthusiast, who loves you only because she thinks 
you the author of all the music she sees signed with your name/’ 

| “ Well, what shall I do ? ” said Wolfram. 

“ Become prosaic,” said Mary, “ ridiculous even, and her love for you will 
I disappear like ice before the sun.” 
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“ A pretty offer you make me! ” said the captain. 

“ Dear Captain Wolfram, I entreat you ! ” said Mary, coaxingly. 

“ I will do my best,” the captain promised, laughing. 

“ Thank you, sir ! I knew you were an honest man,” said Mary, pressing 
the captain’s huge, rough hand in her little palms. 

“ Do not thank me until I have succeeded in undeceiving your cousin.” 

“Hasten!” said Mary. “There she is, crossing the garden in this 
direction.” 

“Hurrah! my boys! as the English say,” exclaimed Wolfram, placing 
a bottle, a glass, and a pipe on the table. “ To the ship, boys! Clear the 
decks! ” Marguerite entered as Wolfram was in the midst of his shouting. 

“ Upon my word,” said he, “ Mr. Miiller has some excellent johannisberger. 
I must ask Ernest where I can find some of the same sort. Ah ! pardon, 
Mademoiselle Marguerite,” stammered he, pretending surprise, “ I did not 
see you.” 

“ I believe you, sir,” said Marguerite; “ you were absorbed, no doubt, by 
poetic pre-occupation.” 

“Yes,” said Wolfram, with a desperate effort, “I thought I had just 
breakfasted. I hope smoke does not annoy you ? ” 

“ No,” said Marguerite, drily. 

“Am I doing my part well?” said Wolfram, in a low voice, pulling 
Mary’s dress. 

“Very well—go on !” whispered Mary; then she said aloud, “ How is it 
that you, a man of genius, can unbend to amusements like these ? ” 

“ I see that you share the common error of romantic young girls, who 
seriously believe that poets live on air and rose-leaves,” he replied. “ In a 
certain point of view that may be substantial nourishment, but generally we 
refer good beef-steaks, washed down with good old wine, and that is no 
indrance in composing such pieces as Songs of Evening; on the contrary, 
it is quite inspiring.” 

“Do I hear right? Can it be possible?” said Marguerite, turning to 
Mary. “ Oh, what an awakening!” and the poor girl sobbed, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

“ Rather, dear Marguerite, what a lesson !” said Mary, kissing her. 

“ I wonder why old Miiller does not come. He promised to show me 
round his property,” continued the captain, rising. “ His property ! What 
a pleasant sound the word has! He wears three gold chains, a watch, and 
gold spectacles. Faith, I shall be well pleased to have money enough that I 
may eat, drink, and sleep, without any necessity for composing melodies for 
four voices. Come, my future cousin, give me your arm, and serve me as a 
guide. My charming bride elect will not be jealous. When Uncle Miiller 
has shown us his chickens, his sheep, cows, and dirty acres, we will ask him 
to let us take a look through the key-hole at the colour of the old bags he 
will one day give his niece.” 

“ Oh ! this is tootnuch! ” cried Marguerite, in a voice choked with shame 
and mortification. 

“ Will you come with us ? ” said Mary, passing her arm through that of 
the captain. 

“No,” said Marguerite, sinking upon a sofa, and turning her face to the 
wall that she might indulge her fit of crying to the utmost. “ Ah ! this is 
outrageous! it is frightful! ” murmured the poor girl, between the sobs; 
“this man has no heart. I can never dare tell Ernest what has passed; 
and yet he must know it, for the marriage is impossible.” 

This moment Marguerite turned her head and caught the reflection of 
her cousin’s figure in the opposite mirror. Ernest was pale as death, and on 
his features, usually so calm, were evident tokens of anxiety and grief. 

The young farmer placed his pistol on the table, with a smile so sad, that 
it touched Marguerite’s heart, then took a seat before the piano. The young 
girl remained motionless and unobserved in her place, not losing sight of a 
movement. 

Ernest placed his hands on the keys, his lips seized with a nervous 
trembling opened slowly, and he sang in a low, sweet voice the first couplet of 
the song Wolfram had sung before him. 

Marguerite pressed her handkerchief to her lips to stifle the sob which rose 
from her heart. That voice—she recognised it at once—was the same she 
had heard on the shore the day of her rescue from great peril. Soon the 
song became so faint, that it reached Marguerite’s ear only as a distant echo. 
When Ernest had finished the last line he rose, approached the table, but 
between the pistol and the young man’s heart came Marguerite—Marguerite, 
with her hands outstretched, her face beaming with heavenly joy. 

“ No, Ernest,” she said ; “ no, you shall not die, for I love you. No, you 
shall not die. I have found out the secret. It was you who saved my life; 
you alone are the author of the music.” 

“Oh, be silent, Marguerite,” said Ernest, in a tone of supplication. “If 
my uncle should hear you, it would bring ruin on you, my sister, and myself.” 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed Wolfram, suddenly appearing at the door, “are 
these the words fit for a man of twenty-five, with such a genius as yours ? 
You have used my name long enough—I now substitute your own. I 
wish, too, to take your place here for awhile.” 

“ How—where ? ” stammered Ernest. 

“I am tired of the sea,” said Wolfram ; “I wish to become a farmer. I 
want to place my money in land, and, since I am richer than you, 
stronger than you, a better drinker, and a better hunter than you, your 
excellent uncle has accepted me in your place, and gladly, too.” 

“ Rut my sister, my cousin ? ” said Ernest. 

“Be satisfied,” replied Wolfram; “I have arranged it all. Miss Mary 
and Madame Ernest von Eisbach will be your uncle’s only heiresses.” 

* < ftS leI1, ^ mest * s libert y b * s own n ame,” said Marguerite, 

“ ' and bis com P ositio . ns > too,” returned Wolfram. 

‘ But, what can I do for you, in return for this great sacrifice for my 
happiness?” said Marguerite. 


“ I,” said Wolfram, grasping the hand of Marguerite, and that of Ernest, 
“ I only ask that I maybe the godfather of your first child, as I have been the 
parent of your first works; and when my goddaughter shall be wakeful at 
night, I will rock her cradle, soothing* her to sleep with the Melodies 
of Captain Wolfram.” E. W. 

THE BEGGAR TO THE FLOWERS. 

(On Finding a Withered Bunch Late in the Season . 

Despised ones! again to my bosom ye bring 
The glory of summer, the freshness of spring; 

I The gladness and hope that the spirit doth wear, 

When brightness and beauty empurple the air. 

Ye who awake, like a bright summer’s day, 

Whose lives, like a river, glide calmly away; 

And ye who are nursed ’mid the fragrance of bowers, 

Offspring of gladness, companions of flowers— 

Ye know not the solace such treasures can give, 

Or the feeling that makes it less death-like to live ; 

Ye know not the rapture that startles the tear 

At the sight of these loved ones, though wither’d and sere — 

Ye know not the madness that burns on the brain 
As these dead ones remind me of childhood again. 

As they speak of the past, when each impulse was glad, 

Or point to the future, all silent and sad. 

i Dead though ye be, yet a hallow remains, 

And each colourless leaf yet a fragrance retains— 

A something that whispers of that which hath been, 

A something we feel, yet that cannot be seen. 

I ’Tis thus in my bosom the bright hopes of youth 

[ Lie wither’d and dead ; yet like emblems of truth 

From the shades of the past, in each wreck I can find 
Strength for the bosom, and peace for the mind. M. B. 

A GRAMMATICAL DUELLIST. 

Two English gentlemen once stepped into a coffee-house in Paris, where 
they observed a tall, odd-looking man, who appeared not to be a native, 
sitting at one of the tables, and looking around him with the utmost stone¬ 
like gravity of countenance upon every object. Soon after the Englishman 
entered, one of them told the other that a celebrated dwarf had arrived at 
Paris. At this the grave-looking personage above mentioned opened his 
mouth and spoke. ' : ^ 

“ I arrive,” said he, “ thou arrives!, he arrives'; we arrive, you arrive, they 
arrive.” 

The Englishman whose remark seemed to have suggested this mysterious 
speech, stepped up to the stranger, and asked, “ Did you speak to me, sir! ” 

“ I speak,” replied the stranger, “ thou speakest, he speaks; we speak, you 
speak, they speak.” 

“ How is this 1 ” said the Englishman. “ Do you mean to insult me 

The stranger replied, “ I insult, thou insultest, he insults; we insult, you 
insult, they insult.” 

“ This is too much,” said the Englishman; “ I will have satisfaction. If 
you have any spirit with your rudeness, come along with me.” 

To this defiance the imperturbable stranger replied, “ I come, thou comest, 
he comes; we come, you come, they come.” 

And thereupon he arose, with great coolness, and followed his challenger. 

In those days, when every gentleman wore his sword like a man, open and 
free, and not like cowardly, skulking fellows of this age, who have assassin- 
knives and hidden revolvers within their shirt bosoms and vest pockets, duels 
were speedily despatched. They went to a neighbouring alley, and the 
Englishman, unsheathing his weapon, said to his antagonist, “Now, sir, you 
must fight me.” 

“I fight,” replied the other, “we fight,”—here he made a thrust—“you 
fight, they fight,”—and here he disarmed his adversary. 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “you have the best of it, and I hope you 
are satisfied.” 

“ I am satisfied,” said the original, sheathing his sword, “ thou art satisfied, 
he is satisfied; we are satisfied, you are satisfied, they are satisfied.” 

“I am glad every one is satisfied,” said the Englishman; “ but pray leave 
off this quizzing, and tell me what is your object, if you have any, in doing so.” 

The grave gentleman now, for the first time, became intelligible. 

“ I am a Dutchman,” said he, “ and am learning your language. I find it 
very difficult to remember the peculiarities of the verbs, and my tutor has 
advised me, in order to fix them in my mind, to conjugate everv English verb 
that I hear spoken. This I have made it a rule to do ; I dofft like to have 
my plans broken in upon while they are in operation, or I would have told 

you this before.” . 

The Englishman laughed heartily at this explanation, and invited the con- 
jugating Dutchman to dine with them. 

“ I will dine,” said lie, “ thou wilt dme, he will dme; you will dine, they 
will dine, we will all dine together.” 

This they did, and it was difficult to determine whether the Dutchman 
ate or conjugated with most perseverance. 

There are certain manners which are learned in good society, of that force 
that if a person have them he or she must be considered everywhere welcome* 
though without beauty, wealth, or genius, * 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The “ Tawse.”— We live and learn. Day by day we nick 
up something. Several of our Scotch correspondents 
correct us as to the Tawse now in use. Misled 
by more than one dictionary and a Scotch informant, 
wc had asserted that the Tawse was of wood, and 
we may here again reiterate that we still believe that 
in old times it was made of that material. On asking 
for further information wc gain the following: “The 
Tawse is a belt of leather, about two inches broad and 
twelve or fifteen inches long, one end divided into 
thongs, the other being shaped into a handle having a 
hole in it to hang it up by.” According to the sketches 
sent us, it somewhat resembles a razor strop; and 
from the description it is about the same thickness as 
a shoe-sole, but supple; it is two inches broad by 
eighteen inches or two feet long. The strips into which 
it is cut are very nearly square, and must hurt consider¬ 
ably ; yet it is but fair to say that such an instrument 
cannot be cither brutal or dangerous, but must be a 
very pretty little castigator for youth. “ I have some¬ 
times thought,” writes one of our correspondents, 
“that it gains its name from the resemblance of the 
strips to toes.”—Well, not exactly. So far our corre¬ 
spondents have' helped us; now we will aid them. 
Borrow, in his curious philological work, the Romany 
Rye , explains it thus: “ A character on a Chinese vase 
represents a knife. It is one of the simplest radicals 
or keys. Its pronunciation is Tau ; hence tawse.”— 
“ What is a tawse ?” asks an old man, like ourselves in 
a dilemma. “ You were never at school in Edinburgh, 
I suppose ? “ No.”—“That accounts for not knowing 

the meaning of tawse. Had you received the rudi¬ 
ments of a classical education at the High School you 
would have known it full well, (so should wc). It is a 
leathern thong with which refractory urchins arc re¬ 
called to a sense of their duty by the dominie. Tau— 
tawse. The thong is cut into two or three parts, from 
which slits or cuts it derives its name. Tawse, a thong 
with slits or cuts, from the French tattler, to cut; evi¬ 
dently connected with the Chinese tau, a knife.”—This 
is a curious etymology of the word, but it is never¬ 
theless more curious than true. Our old verb to laio 
or to tcvi, means to dress, or to “give a dressing,” to 
beat, and that is at once the satisfactory solution of the 
word’s derivation. Such is the history of a word. 

A Perplexed One.— Marriage is a duty as well as an 
obligation; but it should be undertaken with care and 
discretion. The philosophy of all time has said that 
the husband should ever be the elder. But there may 
be exceptions to that wise rule. A girl of nineteen, cir¬ 
cumstances being propitious, might consistently marry 
a man of forty, but for a girl of that age to wed a middle- 
aged widower with a young family, would be a peril¬ 
ous undertaking. The responsibilities would be enor¬ 
mous. The instincts of nature may be subdued by 
kindness, but not conquered. As the song says, 
“Memory will bring back the feeling,” and the first 
love of a child, that for its mothor, is rarely quenched, 
except in the cold dreariness of the tomb. Therefore 
young women should ponder seriously before they 
accept the charge of children of deceased mothers. 
They may be docile and obedient; they may respect 
and they may love ; but when rivals in affection begin 
to prattle by the fire side, then the spider jealousy 
begins to spin its web, and it so thickens, that in the 
course of a few years the sunlight of peace, comfort, 
hope, and happiness is excluded. Such disparities in 
marriage must therefore be condemned by the ordinary 
principles of human prudence. What is imprudent at 
the first must be wrong in the conclusion. The hap¬ 
piest marriages are among persons where the age of 
the husband is a few years more than that of the wife. 
Harmony of age, disposition, and temper, is the soul 
of conjugal love. 

H. W. Y.—The gastric juice ( succus gastricus) is a fluid 
separated by the capillary exhaling arteries of the 
stomach, which open upon its internal surface. From 
the extent of the surface of the stomach and its con¬ 
tinual secretion, and the extreme copiousness of that 
secretion, when stimulated by food, the quantity is 
indeed very considerable. Add to this, that the 
oesophagus affords a small quantity, especially the 
inferior portion of it. The amount quoted must be 
taken as mixed with other juices and secretions, 
which though they perhaps weaken its digestive 
quality, increase it very materially in quantity; of 
course it is difficult if not impossible to calculate the 
exact amount, it being mixed with the food when 
exuded. The immense amount of fluid which passes 
through or is generated in the body, not only in this 
juice but in other secretions, has puzzled more than one 
anatomist. To account for this overplus of fluid it has 
however been alleged that water is absorbed from the 
air by the surface of the body ; that an extraordinary 
quantity is compounded in the lungs themselves. The 
mysteries of the “house we livein,” the human frame, 
are indeed wonderful and manifold. 

Maud. —In this country a woman is not merchandise to 
be sold to the highest bidder. Wc therefore distinctly 
say parents have no right to force their daughters into 
marriages repulsive to their feelings. And on the 
other hand, daughters are not privileged to be arro¬ 
gant and self-willed, but should patiently listen to the 
kind exhortations of those to whose care and affection 
their earthly destinies have been committed. First 
love is generally only an infatuation—a kind of mild 
delirium tremens. 

Rustic Beauty.— Tell your mother to satisfy herself of 
his respectability, either by asking him for a reference, 
or, better still, by inquiries in the town where he 
resides. Return the presents with a civil note. 

Thomas Ivison. —Your papers may do some good, but 
are not adapted to a large circulation, 


Griselda should be quite aware that we cannot heal the 
quarrels of lovers ; but to comfort her wc may recall 
the Latin proverb, that such quarrels are but re¬ 
newals of love. The “ temper” shown by the gentle¬ 
man of whom sho writes seems to us so morbid and 
bad that we should, were we Griselda, at once avoid 
him. A morose, self-opinionated, and ill-tempered 
lover, is not likely to make a good husband. Cheer¬ 
fulness in a family is a positive duty. Thousands of 
people are every day made miserable by bad temper, 
uselessly manifested, without aim, without any ulterior 
benefit. The frame of mind which is ever ready to 
take offence, to imagine a slight, to be sulky, and to 
revenge one, is, alas! a punishment not alone to it¬ 
self, but to others. Such a temper should at all costs 
be repressed: it can easily be cured if we have but the 
will. It is, to say the best of it, conceited and mean. 
It is the bane of life, the reverse from any elevation or 
nobility of mind. As C;esar said of the lean and 
hungry Cassius, “Let no such man be trusted! ” 

W. S. & E. H. ask whether it is proper to present gentle¬ 
men with worked slippers. All depends on circum¬ 
stances. The proprieties of life must always be re¬ 
spected ; though a pair of warm slippers would be 
very acceptable to any gentleman in a cold and dreary 
season, such as the one we have just had. Still aline 
must be drawn somewhere. Shall it be at parsons or 
publicans? Who out of their family circle should be the 
recipients of the precious gift? Wc know a clergyman 
who told us he had so many slippers sent to him that 
if he had to live a thousand years he could not wear 
them out. Thinking of poor kind-hearted Tom Hood 
and his amazement at beholding a regiment of boots, 
shoes, and slippers, newly blackened one morning, I 
when on a visit to a married friend’s house, we asked 
our reverend acquaintance vvliat he had done with his 
accumulations?—“Sold them,” was the sensible reply. 
We could not however help smiling at the picture of a 
Christian pastor’s haggling at his area gato with a Jew 
clo’ man. But some parsons as well as other folk arc 
very clever at making pecuniary bargains. 

W. C. S. rashly thought she would have two strings to 
her bow, and now .she has none, and moreover has 
provoked the anger of her parents. Young ladies 
fancy men do not love if they cannot fall into paroxysms 
of hysterics, and write maudlin verses. A fine manly 
affection is too true and pure to indulge in displays 
that would better become a dancing dervish inspired 
by opium. But most women think this is poetical. 
Tho police will not allow of nocturnal serenading, and 
parents are particularly careful as to the society in 
which they allow their daughters to mix. You must 
discharge from your memory the frantic wanderer 
by “the sea-waves,” and endeavour, in all maidenly 
modesty, to fix your mind to your first and only real 
lover. 

Cornelia and Adele. —People who never quarrel are 
beyond our comprehension, for human nature is made 
up of contradictions and defects, and lovers also have 
their turn. It would be very strange if the rule did 
not apply to courtship; the most poetical, yet the 
most tantalising portion of our existence. Trifling 
quarrels among lovers are therefore natural; indeed 
wc incline to the opinion that they are beneficial just 
as storms are to the purity of the atmosphere. A great 
divine attributed his lunacy to the flatness of the 
, country around Cambridge; so in lovers’ affairs the 
scenery should be variegated, and all young people 
should adjust their differences among themselves, but 
it is the duty of the gentleman to make the first over¬ 
tures for a reconciliation. 

Amiens. —Subordinates in all departments of business, 
whether it be the state, the church, the army, navy, 
or a cotton factory, have to submit to the authority 
of their superiors. Man is by nature a kind of drill 
sergeant, and when he can show his power lie will not 
be slow to do so. In all cases where the pressure is too 
great the right course is to appeal to some one in 
authority over the tyrant. 

Annie Wilson. —Passing fancies lead girls into dilemmas, 
which, however harmless they may be, tend to com¬ 
promise tlicir maidenly dignity. “Brilliant ideas” 
are often the roads to regret, and a wild love dream 
may be but the prelude to a married life of neglect and 
misery. True love docs not feed on “ passing fancies,” 
but on those realities which command esteem and 
respect. 

P. M‘C.— Monstrance is an ignorant way of spelling the 
monstrous, in which the host is exhibited. The Taber¬ 
nacle was thirty cubits in length, ten in breadth, and 
ten in height; but the true Tabernacle, of which that 
was but the type, is defined in Hebrews, viii. 2 ; and 
hence many object to a building made with hands 
being so-called. 

Westbourne College. —As other women do, the Queen 
changed her name by marriage to Wattcn ; but reigns 
as a member of the House of Hanover, her husband not 
being King, but Prince Consort. {Should the Prince of 
Wales come to the throne, he will be the first British 
sovereign of the House of Watten. 

Annie Laurie and Eleanora —Turned of twenty, and 
no offer yet! Well, well, you must wait till the time 
comes. Plenty of time, too. Young ladies of that age 
are but girls, and will not be women for at least two 
years—some say for ten more. 

R. N,— No one so proper to interfere as your nearest 
relatives; but they should not be appealed to till your 
own endeavours to prevent the recurrence have proved 
abortive. Recollect “a soft answer turnetli away 
wrath.” 

II. W. Y.— Malcolm Canmore reigned as Malcolm III. in 
1057 ; and was the sovereign under whom Macduff'killed I 
Macbeth, and who ceded part Qf his territories south of 
the Tweed to William the Conqueror. I 


The Flower of Dumblane. —It appears as if trifling 
with the tcndcrest expressions of human sentiment 
was a fault common to both sexes. Locke destroyed 
the philosophy of innate ideas; but what Locke will 
explain to us the vagaries of the mind when in the 
thrall of intense impressions? We cannot pretend to 
do so, but will venture to say there is a vast amount 
of hypocrisy in violent demonstrations. 

Black-Eyed Susan. —Rustic lovers have rustic manners. 
They cannot make love as fashionable people do; but 
their rigid integrity of purpose entitles them to that 
honest regard which is above suspicion, and beyond 
reproof. “Fine feathers make fine birds,” but “an 
honest man is above them a’.” Likes and dislikes are 
as natural to courtship as cream to a cat. 

A. P.—London, Nankin, and Pekin, are the largest 
cities. Constantinople is not so large as Paris, which 
| ranks next in size to London, amongst the cities of 
Europe. St. Petersburg contains more inhabitants 
' than Moscow; and New York is the largest city in 
[ America. 

| Durham. —There arc so many advertisements for similar 
employment that we fear your chance would be 
but small. Have you read the Life of Charlotte Bronte'l 
Brunette and Her Companions must use better ink. 
j We cannot ruin our eyes by attempting to decipher a 
letter written with illegible ink. 

Other Communications Received. — C. E.— Katty. — 
A. W. — Jessie. —W. C. — H. B.—J. O. B.-J. C.— 
R. P.—J. B. L.—T. W.— Maud.-T. C. B.—W. F. P.— 
J. H. L.—W. P.— Godfrey Markland (of the highest 
order).— Rose Atherton (he should acknowledge tho 
receipt of any letter, but need not acknowledge the 
engagement). — Demosthenes (no Numbev of the 
Family Herald is allowed to be out of print; tell him 
to order it).—J. S. (write the lines in the lady’s album, 
they are better suited for that; you must trust to the 
chapter of accidents).—A. E. R. (St. Alban’s, Woburn, 
Reigate, Winchester, Southampton, Hastings, Ton- 
bridge Wells).— James C. (123, Loadenhall Street, E.C., 
London).— Arthur W. (too serious for our pages ; try 
The Leisure Hour). — Eleanor and Jessie (it is very 
sensible employment for a leisure moment, and will 
tend to improve your style).— Lamartine (of an organ¬ 
ist, or apply to Mr. Hullah, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly). 
— Lily of the Valley (consult some work on the 
subject; it will improve with practice).— White Rose 
(do not be too impatient, and you will soon find out; 
learn to spell correctly).— Wiieatear (apply to Messrs. 
Dean & Co, Arthur Street, West, London Bridge, E C.). 
— Bedingiiam and Savers (they are right; you are idol 
worshippers, and your idol is the young preacher).— 
Charles R. (rhyme is not poetry ; yes, if not above 
age, but not if a volunteer).— Macaulay (the Widow’s 
Friend and Benevolent Society, Old Fish Street Hill, 
Doctors’Commons).— Sola (not'Solo, read our recent 
article on the subject in No. 897).—R. W. (in English 
as y, in French as e, both long).—H. H. (the eldest, if 
a boy ; if not, the eldest boy).—S. H. (apply at Guy’s 
Hospital in the Borough ; have you read our Articles 
on Deafness ?).— James K. (truth will pass over moun¬ 
tains—i. e. will know no boundary).— Thistle 
(send real name and address on matters of business).— 
Amalia (apply to the Emigration Commissioners, 8, 
j Park Street, Westminster).— Dora A. (confide all to 
| your mother and be guided by her advice; she is your 
truest friend).—R. G. D. (exercise, and spare diet; all 
other remedies are pernicious).— Louisa Jane (he may 
not marry his lather’s sister, and she is sister to 
his father cither on the lather’s or the mothers 
side).—C. S. T. (Office of Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, the Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W.). —. 
W. G. & S. (write, and simply ask if your letter of 
such a date has been received?).— W. A. C. (all such 
things are noticed in our “Varieties ;” consult them). 
—J. W. J. (Canterbury, New Zealand; Port Natal, or 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but consult your friends, and 
do not act rashly).—M. B. (no divorce can take place, 
neither can he many again whilst she is living).— 
Sisyphus (the day previous, when due on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, or Good Friday).—G. O. B. E. (either, 
if with recommendations from home ; yes).— Dahlia 
(by a presentation from one of the governors ; those 
you buy arc caught in the Thames and adjoining 
ditches; lady-like).— Problem 1ST (Lempricro’s, or 
Smith’s, Classical Dictionary) — G. M. B. (sec reply to 
Crayon in No. 90.)).— Emily B. (no; nor yet with a 
case as coming from a lady).— Ada Blanche (it is quite 
correct, and you would gain nothing by appealing).— 
A Four Years’ Subscriber (yes, both do; apply to 
Mr. C. Goodman, Bookseller, 407, Strand, London).— 
T. P. (manure is the word for ears polite). — L. Q. (ap- 
j ply to your bookseller).—K kzia (you arc trustee for 
the two unmarried daughters; consult a solicitor).— 
A. M. (calf-love ; it will die away).—M ^ry Ann (from 
Queen Eleanor, the chcre reyne).— Cusco (yes, subject to 
! approval).— John II. R. (Australian Love-bird ; broken 
Indian corn and a little rape-seed).—W. II. (apply to 
any ship-owner for employment in the Merchant ser¬ 
vice ; too old for the Navy).—G. A. H. B. (at the Colo¬ 
nial Office, Downing Street, Whitehall).—H. W. 0. (at 
the address given in the notice).— Detag nan (at Messrs. 
Wright’s, Haymarkct,London).— Learner (on theknife- 
rests.)— Emily S. (send real nameand address). —Corpus 
C. (far too young; wait till you are of age).— Number 
One (by one of her friends).— Fanny (it is typical of the 
sleep of sin, and has been turned to account as a catch¬ 
penny).— Turnham Green (send five stamps for the 
two Numbers, post-free).—T,. A. S. (apply to Mitchell 
&Co„ Red Lion Court, Fleet Street).—A Subscriber 
(it can be obtained without your presence).— Amy 
(“cheeses are of different colour and form” is quite 
correct).— Inglesiaha (apply at the Chief-Office, Loth- 
bury, E.C.).— Sylvia (see Nos. 3(58 and 403).— Annie 
Grey and George P. (see Nos. 311 and 312).— Helen 
(sec No. 89(5).—Child (sec No. 725). 
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family herald. 


GENTILITY. 


“Perhaps, after all, tear is at the root of the English veneration for 
^enmity.” So writes George Borrow, sometime one of the chief contributors 
to the chief review in England, and author of The Bible in Spain , an extra¬ 
ordinary hook, written by an extraordinary man, one too who has thought 
out every sentence. That which stands at the head of this paper is rather a 
stimng one, full of strange accusation, to some at least. 

What is Gentility ? Every body prides himself upon the quality. The 
schoolmaster or mistress, the little village shopkeeper, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the tooth-drawer, the publican, the parson himself, and the lord in the great 
house : each and all are genteel. One no doubt looks down upon the other, 
and each makes exceptions to the other’s character; but they are all in their 
own opinion highly genteel persons. That is, they are “ the ” people ; those 
whose opinions are worth something, who ought to be consulted, whose 
behaviour should lead the ton, and without whom the village would not go 
on. It is this anti-Christian good opinion of themselves that characterises the 
genteel. The schoolmaster receives only “ young gentlemen to be educated 
for the Universities, & c.,” the schoolmistress advertises that “ no tradesman’s ” 
daughter is permitted to associate and to be educated with the “ young ladies ” 
who are “ domiciled” at her establishment, and the girls, whose fathers are in 
trade, either sink the fact or else declare that papa is a “ merchant.” In common 
life, too, every one is an “ esquire ”—a shield-bearer, that is to say a man of 
military rank, one who had nothing to do but to fight—a term wofully mis¬ 
applied. Every female is a lady, and in fact one might just as well call every 
man a lord. Lord in Saxon, a law-guard, one who saw that justice was 
administered; lady in Saxon (laaf-dien) loaf-giver, bread-distributor, in fact 
one who presided in assemblies over the distribution of the meal. But Horne 
Tooke, -who rejects this derivation, gives the following:—Liaf or laaf is risen 
or raised, being the participle of hlifian , to raise ; and laaf, loaf ’ is so called 
because the dough is raised or risen. Hence lord and lady are raised, exalted 
personages. Now, -we cannot well be all exalted people, so that the name as 
usually applied is absurd. Better far go back to the old Adamite title of 
man and woman; better by far than the subterfuge of “person,” which is sad, 
bad, and insulting enough as used by some lips. 

But all this passion for titles and distinction, which is as false and as 
bad a passion as need be, arises from and is fostered by the ignorant and 
wicked way of treating those people only with respect whose clothes and out¬ 
ward appearance warrant it. In construing the maxim “ Give those respect 
to whom respect is due,” the ordinary mind sees only respect due to the 
outward man, whereas that is very seldom any guide to the inward man at 
all. There is a story told of Cogia EfFendi, the Persian sage, which quite 
illustrates our position. Cogia, dressed as a poor mau, entered a house 
where a feast was going forward. His welcome was as might have been 
expected—he was pushed by this one, hustled by that, could not get near the 
table, and was so thrust about that he withdrew. Cogia went home, dressed 
himself in a most splendid style, placed jewelled slippers on his feet, a robe of 
cloth of gold on his back, and a turban glittering with a diamond aigrette on 
his head; he moreover bound a sabre to his side, in the hilt of which were 
some very valuable jewels, and then strode into the room. The face of 
matters was at once altered. Not only did the guests give way, but the host 
himself, rushing up to Cogia, cried out, “Welcome, my lord EfFendi, thrice 
welcome! What would your lordship please to eat?” Cogia’s answer was 
quaint, but expressive. Stretching out his right toe, so that his slipper 
sparkled and glittered, he took his golden robe in his hand, and said with 
bitter irony, “Welcome, my Lord Coat, welcome, most excellent robe ! What 
will your lordship please to eat ? For,” said he, turning to his surprised 
host, “ I ought to ask my coat what it will eat, since the welcome was solely 
to it.” 

The “genteel” people in this world do not, for we must be just to them, 
seek only the coat. There must be more. There must be manner, place, 
position, influence. The genteel know only the genteel. Out of their 
charmed circle a man is nothing. The religious world, or rather, we should 
say, that so-called religious, is not more bitter in its sectarianism than 
gentility is in its peculiar creed. “ Allah bismallah /” cries the fanatic 
Turk, “there is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” So too 
whispers the genteel “ party,” There is but one way of doing a thing, but one 
way of living, but one way of thinking—and that is, the genteel. 

What gentility is it would be hard to say. The word itself is a very base 
diminutive, for what “gent” is to gentleman, so genteel is to gentilitas, 
an abbreviation as well as a diminutive. The -word itself is modern. 
The gentle man is something, though hard to prove what; the genteel 
man is nothing, not even his shadow. It would be more easy to say what 
is not genteel than what is, to prove it from the negative than from the 
positive side of the question. It is not genteel to earn your bread, or to work 
at any useful kind of employment—to give Providence, in fact, some little 
excuse for having made you; but it is highly so to be idle, and worse than 
idle, all day, to be vain, proud, luxurious, or to work at some utterly worthless 
and silly piece of finery, and to sell the same in the name of charity at a fancy 
fair. It is never genteel to speak your mind, but it is so to use a false peri¬ 
phrasis, and with a complimentary turn to insinuate a falsehood. It is not 
genteel to walk quickly in a busy street, or in fact to walk naturally and 
boldly anywhere; but it is genteel to saunter in the busy thoroughfares of a 
street—a drone hindering the entrance and exit of the working bees. It is 
not genteel to have an opinion, and to think for yourself; but it is so to follow 
the dictates of a ridiculous fashion, even if these should be injurious to the 
health, or positively immoral and noxious to the soul. It is not genteel to 
blush, to appear simple or innocent, to laugh when all are laughing, to cry 


when all are crying; but a dull stupid unenjoying stolidity, as dense as that 
of the Russian monjik or English blase noble, is highly genteel. It is highly 
ungenteel, on the other hand, to be clever, to be original, forcible, or quaint. 
To be an artist such as Raphael or Michel Angelo, a musician as Haydn or 
Mozart, a poet like Milton or Shakspeare, a warrior like Gustavus or 
Cromwell; to be any of these would at once bar any claim to gentility. 
Those etherial and polite souls who would “ die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 
could not admit the thoughtful, painful, absent, dreaming, earnest, and 
conccntrativc worker to be of them. Belgravia, Wall Street, the Champs 
Ely secs, and the Prado, not to mention Baker Street and Bloomsbury, would 
thunder—No! Etiquette would expire and privilege would die. Does any 
one suppose that Cromwell, Archimedes, Savonarola, Luther, John Knox, 
Watt, Stephenson, Brunei, or the Indian Napier were genteel men ? The 
word would not fit their names by a long way. 

Gentility is moreover content' to dwell in decencies for ever. The idol 
to which it bows down is Propriety. Of this let us hear what a writer of 
keen observation and of very great force says, in regard to us English—“ The 
keeping of proprieties is as indispensable as clean linen. No merit quite 
counteracts the want of this, whilst this sometimes stands in lieu of all. 

‘ ’Tis in bad taste,’ is the most formidable word an Englishman can pronounce. 
But this japan costs them dear. There is a prose in certain Eno-lishnien 
which exceeds in wooden deadness all rivalry with other countrymen. In 
this Gibraltar of propriety mediocrity gets intrenched, and consolidated, and 
founded in adamant. An Englishman of fashion is like one of those ‘ keep¬ 
sakes’ bound in vellum and gold, enriched with thick hot-pressed paper, fit for 
the hands of ladies and princes, but with nothing in it worth reading or 
remembering.” 

This is very true; this it is which makes society so dull, so miserable, so 
sadly-brilliant, and so melancholy-gay. We amuse ourselves, said the old 
French chronicler, “ sadly, tristement , after the manner of our country.” This 
it is that makes the lives of people who should have everything to make them 
happy so weary—so very, very weary. This it is that clothes certain West- 
End streets in funereal gloom, makes the very babies serious, the children 
given to genteel tracts, the butler dress and look like a methodist parson, the 
footman like one with a “ call,” and the maid-servant a thousand times more 
gloomy than Charlotte Cord ay on her mission. This it is that represses every 
kindly feeling, every jollity and merriment; and the reaction from this fills 
the world with fast men, or, worse than fast men, with the gloomy, secret, 
half-wild sinner, with the frenzied head and broken heart in the other sex, 
and makes London abound with desolated homes and marked outcasts. 

One of the vices of gentility is that it is very prone to teach all manner of 
falsehoods. Lying is diplomatic and is naturally eminently genteel, since that 
quality is full of deception. The poor beau Tibbs, who hungers to be asked 
to eat, w r ho could digest his kid glove after it has been twice cleaned, will 
declare that he could not “ touch a morsel,” or will refuse that which he 
longs to pocket and to eat in secret, because society compels him to do so. In 
the struggle to be one of the upper ten thousand one must eat dirty pudding, 
and take a thousand insults, and, after all, perhaps, not succeed. The motto 
of the brave man is “ To be, rather than seem to be,” that of the genteel person 
to seem, rather than to be. Surely, a tradesman must be ignorant or false 
when he calls his house an emporium, a magazine, or a depot—that is, if he 
knows the meaning of words. As his shop is merely a shop, he can, from his 
position, have choice of being either an ignoramus or a deceiver; but the 
schoolmaster and mistress who dub their schools “colleges” cannot have this 
excuse. They know that their places are not colleges; that they have not the 
internal economy of a college ; that they are simply schools and nothing more. 
Why not stick boldly to the good old name of “ school,” and spurn the 
genteel misnomer ? Imagine Eton or Harrow being called Harrow or Eton 
College, and the head-master, the bearer of a title five hundred years old, 
being degraded by the false name of the principal. Dr. Hawtrey would die 
of apoplexy at the notion. So also to call a gig or a phaeton, or a common 
hack cab, a carriage, which is genteel usage, is just as petty and “ snobbish” 
as it is untrue. Carriages such are in one sense, but not in the accepted 
sense, which is, as every one must know, that of a four-wheel chariot. When 
a lady talks of her “ carriage ” the mind is led to expect at least a Brougham, 
and this species of exaggeration is by far too common. Now to call any thing 
out of its name must be ignorance or deception; upon one horn of the 
dilemma gentility must fall. 

This absurd passion of being well thought of in the world, of sitting in 
the highest chamber, and of being greeted in the market-place, is perhaps 
most noxious in two states of life into which it is imported. It is very bad 
in trade, for it looks down upon it, and makes a man ashamed of gaining his 
livelihood honestly. It is bad enough in a profession, in law, and in physic. 
It is worse in the army, but it is worse than all in marriage and in the 
Church. When religion, as old John Bunyan said, begins to walk about in 
its silver slippers, there is not much religion at all. Of all pride in the world 
spiritual pride is the worst; it is this that arms every fanatic against the 
other; if you despise a man’s creed, you are not far from hating him. The 
cobbler who fulminates against the rector as a man of pride and sin, is not so 
bad as the rector who despises the vulgar cobbler. The noble patrician and 
philosopher at the time of Pliny looked down at the poor Christian shrivelling 
in the flames of martyrdom, and wondered what the vulgar fellow was so 
stubborn for, and more than one elegant epigram attests this; so afterwards 
the haughty Roman bishop sneered at the Puritan martyr. 

In marriage, the passion for gentility has been the source of much misery. 
It is at the bottom of half the romances. The rich old citizen in Hogarth's 
pictures sells his daughter for a rich match. “ Old city snobs,” writes the 
satirist of snobbery, “ have a mania for aristocratic marriages. I like to 
sec such. I am of a savage and envious nature. I like to see those 
two humbugs, which, dividing as they do the social empire of this kingdom 
between them, making truce and uniting for the sordid interests of either. I 
like to see an old aristocrat swelling with pride of race—the descendant of 
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illustrious Norman robbers—who looks down upon common Englishmen as a 
freeborn American does on a nigger. I like to see old Stiff-neck obliged to 
how down his head and swallow his infernal pride, and drink the cup of 
humiliation poured out by Pump and Aldgate’s butler.” But the cup is 
drunk every day. Addison, the essayist, “ wedded misery in a noble wife,” 
and many a commoner does the same. The daughter of a hundred earls 
marries the son of a City clothier, or vice versa ; and a great punishment it is 
to both of them, after the flourish of trumpets and the “ ceremony” at Saint 
George’s, Hanover Square. 

Gentility has its punishments, and, to be wholly fair, it has even some 
“virtues and merits. The pride and desire to be seen of men rather than of God 
is base and vulgar at the core; but it leads to some external good results. 
The genteel family is at any rate not a loud, vulgar, bawling or brawling 
family. The genteel man overawes the pushing, muscular, selfish man, who 
.cares for nobody, and will be well served ; he stares him down and keeps him 
in his place. Gentility insists upon broad phylacteries, no doubt; but yet upon 
undeniably clean linen, and decidedly clean behaviour. It gives many wounds, 
ihut it has its compensation; it is a sharp sword when turned against any one, 
but, like the old sword of the legend, it can be suddenly changed into a buckler. 
Much good cannot however be said of it. The best of it is that it is but one 
Step from that quality which we all desire to possess, that gentle bearing both 
of mind and heart which once seen is always loved. We cannot all be lords 
iand ladies, we cannot all be even genteel; but all of us, from the highest to 
the lowest, can be gentle men and women, and we can be no more. To 
ibe humbleminded, meek in spirit, but bold in thought and action; to be 
'truthful, sincere, generous; to be pitiful to the poor and the needy; 
respectful to all men; to guide the young, and to show deference to age; 
to enjoy and be thankful for our own lot, and to envy none—this indeed is 
|to be gentle after the best model the world has ever known, and is far 
better than being genteel. 

THE MOURNER. 

When Night her sable mantle wears, But can I wish him back again 

My heart owns Memory’s sway; In such a world as this. 

And sordid aims and busy cares Who, far and free from guilt and pain, 

Sink with declining day. Is now in realms of bliss ? 

Then most I miss my darling, whom No—rather let me bless the Hand 

Nor skill nor care could save; That kindly took my boy, 

Bright bud!— transplanted ere its bloom . To bear him to the shining land 

To moulder in the grave. Of endless peace and joy. 

I weep for him, now lost and gone, I mourn, yet may I ne’er repine 

Sweet babe, so “ fresh and fair! ” His loss, dear little one 1 

And miss his voice in silver tone Hard as the trial, yet ’tis mine 

Lisping his evening prayer. - To say “ Thy will be done !” 

Mrs. Valentine Roberts. 

FAMIL Y MAT TERS. 

A fit of thoughtless freedom hath sometimes brought repentance for life. 

The first of all virtues is innocence; the second is modesty; and neither 
(departs without being quickly followed by the other. 

Do injury to no man, though never so mean; for once in seven years he 
^nay have an opportunity to do the greatest man much good or harm. 

, The influence of men is not to be confined to the circle of their acquaint¬ 
ance. It spreads on every side of them, like the undulations of the smitten 
•water, and will reach those whom they never saw. 

A Question. —At best, life is not very long. A few more smiles, a few 
more tears, some pleasure, much pain, sunshine and songs, clouds and dark¬ 
ness, hasty greetings, abrupt farewells—then our little play will close, and 
jnjurer and injured will pass away. Is it worth while to hate each other ? 

Consolation for the Dull. —There is no talent so useful towards rising 
in the world, or which puts men more out of the reach of misfortune, than 
that quality generally possessed by the dullest sort of people, and in common 
speech called discretion—a species of lower prudence, by the assistance of 
which people of the meanest intellect, without any other qualification, pass 
through the world in great tranquillity and with unusual good treatment, 
neither giving nor taking offence. 

Taking Portraits. —Was ever a portrait of a dear friend satisfactory? 
Was the chin like his chin? or the eyes, nose, and mouth, those which he 
inherited ? Or, if all these were according to rule and plummet, why, oh 
why, did the artist select his very worst expression ? When his smile was 
such a pleasant thing to remember; when his head, inclined this way or that, 
was so much more natural; and so the picture is shrouded with gauze and 
hung away, with the verdict, “ not a bit like him,” inscribed upon its canvas. 
And yet it is like, after all; it has two eyes, a nose, and a mouth, and is as 
like as a picture can be, when the person is pushed into his Sunday clothes, 
and requested by the artist “ to wear a pleasant and smiling expression,” 
which, of course, is the most infallible recipe for producing just such 
contortions of physiognomy as drive distressed friends mad. We once knew 
an artist engaged in taking the picture of a young lady, stick his penknife in 
the wall, and request her to “ keep her eyes fixed upon that.” Need we tell 
the result of such sharp practice, or wonder that such a portrait should long 
since have served for a chimney-board. Fanny Fern. 

Apple Marmalade. —Pare, core, and cut your apples into small pieces, 
,put them into water, with a little lemon juice to keep them white. Take 
them out after a short time and drain them. Weigh and put them into a 
stewpan; if for present use, half a pound of sugar will be enough for each 
pound of apples; but if for keeping, double the quantity. Add a stick of 
cinnamon and the juice of a lemon. Put the stewpan over a brisk fire and 
cover it. When the apples are pulped, stir the mixture till of a proper 
consistence, then put it into pots.—See also Nos. 285 and 659. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

{From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.) 

The unusually chilly weather of the season necessitated the adoption of 
warmer toilettes than belong to the summer, and a decided change for still 
warmer materials will, we may hope, be yet retarded. Silk dresses, either of 
black or dark colours, are much worn ornamented with flounces; a single deep 
one or several narrow, or to vary the style more, one deep, headed by several 
narrower; at all events they still seem to retain favour, and constitute the 
ornament of most dresses, though bouillons, plisses, and macarons are all 
used, and one style, the chief merit of which is novelty, consists of bands of 
black taffetas put on quite plain ; on dresses of coloured silk, a single band or 
several may be used; a wide plisse is often seen placed above the hem. 
Corsages are made both high and low, those termed a la Raphael are again 
in favour, they are high behind and of square form in front; the ceintures a 
la Duchesse are indispensable for dress toilettes. In evening dresses the 
corsages are mostly full or square, or low with fichu of lace ; a pretty style of 
pelerine is made of lace, guipure, or of the same material as the dress; it is 
round, and not lower than the top of the low body; it is pretty in tarlatane, 
trimmed with a band of hemmed tarlatane or a plisse, or a ruche of black 
lace on a narrow frill of the tarlatane; these ruches have a pretty effect at 
the edge of trimmings, and are often used on fichus. Under sleeves continue 
to be worn very full, and bouffaytes ornamented with lace, ruches of black or 
white tulle, ribbon or velvet. 

Though the Pardessus of black taffetas, with deep frill and heading, and 
pelerine of guipure, is very fashionable, the paletot form appears to be the 
style determined on for out-door wear of warmer material, as velours de laine, 
uniting, with graceful simplicity, comfort and ease; long t casaques of elegant 
form are made, having two deep folds at the sides, and hanging loose from 
the figure ; some pardessus are with sleeves, in others they are formed by the 
pelerine ; the paletot Lubin is with pelerine, ornamented with a rich cordeliere 
and buttons. Shawls of black cachemire are also worn trimmed with guipure; 
they are elegant, and too expensive ever to become common. Hats are very 
much worn, particularly in the country; some, such as the Frondeur, are only 
suitable for quite young persons, but those of straw of brown tints seem 
indiscriminately used; they have a plume of blue or amaranth coloured 
feathers, some have the pheasants; with these only black ribbon is used to 
trim them. Amaranth is a favourite colour for trimming straw bonnets; 
sometimes it is edged by a ruche of black ribbon, on pailles de riz; fauchons of 
blonde with ruches of black lace are pretty. 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

A person in Prussia, of an inventive turn of mind, and evidently anxious to 
produce something new, has invented India-rubber goloshes, to render the 
feet of sheep impervious to the rain. 

On the 7th of July a comet was distinctly visible at Adelaide in Australia 
The nucleus appeared as a star of the second magnitude, and the tail was of 
considerable length, equal to the comet of 1858, as it appeared near London a 
month after its first appearance. 

In scientific matters there is an item worth recording which may save 
English companies some hundred pounds per annum if they will take note ol 
it; that is, the discovery of the fact by a French workman, who observed the 
effect on iron pipes in various soils, that iron gas pipes and water pipes may 
be kept from rusting by laying them in a bed of clay. The Paris municipal 
authorities consider this of so much importance that they have given him a 
handsome income for life as a reward. 

Sights for Rifles. —On the right eye of a pair of spectacles (with or 
without glasses) fix a piece of the Dutch sheet brass, pierced with a hole, in 
the centre of the line of vision when the face is on the butt in the act of 
taking aim. This hole should vary in size from the thirtieth to the sixtieth 
of an inch in diameter; the brass may then be blackened by the ordinary 
means. For a short-sighted person the hole should be of the larger diameter, 
and vice versd. By the use of this, the best part of the pupil of the eye is 
only brought into use. 

How Carrots affect Horses. —The carrot is the most esteemed of all roots 
for its feeding qualities. When analysed, it gives but little more solid matter 
than any other root, 86 per cent, being water; but its influence in the stomach 
upon the other articles of food is most favourable, conducing to the most per¬ 
fect digestion and assimilation. This result, long known to practical men, is 
explained by chemists as resulting from the presence of a substance called 
pectine, which operates to coagulate or gelatinate vegetable solutions, and 
favours thus digestion in all cattle. Horses are especially benefited by the use 
of carrots. They should be fed on them frequently with other food.—See also 
No. 606. 

To Keep Grapes Fresh. —The following is a French method: Glass 
bottles are placed upon simple wooden racks about the outside of the fruit- 
room. Cut the bunch of grapes on the trellis at the end of the month of 
October, or even later, if it be possible. Let it be attached to a piece of the 
branch, including three or four joints beloyjr the bunch and two above. Put 
a little grafting wax on the upper end of this branch, and introduce the lower 
end into a vial filled with water. The mouth of the vial may then be stopped 
with the wax. In order that the water may not get foul, it is suffi¬ 
cient to add four grains of powdered charcoal to each vial. This addition 
keeps it pure during a whole year. It is not necessary to fill up the vials, 
the evaporation not lowering the level of the water more than two or three 
fractions of an inch in the space of six months. When the bunches of grapes 
are arranged as mentioned, all that is needed is from time to time to cut away 
the grapes that are r&ten. It is essential that the temperature of the fruit-- 
room should not descend below zero. 
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How to be Weather-wise. —“ Whether clear or cloudy—a rosy sky at 
sunset presages fine weather ; a led sky in the morning bad weathei, or much, 
wind (perhaps rain); a gray sky in the morning, fine weather; a high dawn, 
wind -a low dawn, fair weather. Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine 
weather with moderate or light breezes; hard-edged, oily-lookiug clouds, 
wind. A dark, gloomy, blue sky is windy; but a light, bright blue sky 
indicates fine weather. Generally, the softer clouds look the less wind, but 
perhaps more rain may be expected; and the harder, more ‘greasy,’ rolled, 
tufted or ragged, the stronger the coming wind will prove. Also, a bright 
yellow sky at sunset presages wind; a pale yellow, wet; and thus, by the 
prevalence of red, yellow, or gray tints, the coming weather may be foretold 
very nearly; indeed, if aided by instruments, almost exactly. Small inky- 
looking clouds foretell rain; light scud clouds driving across heavy masses 
show wind and rain; but, if alone, may indicate wind only. High upper 
clouds crossing, the sun, moon, or st&s, in a direction different from that of 
the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, foretell a change of wind. When 
sea birds fly out early, and far to seaward, moderate wind and fair weather 
may be expected; when they hang about the land, or over it, sometimes 
flying inland, expect a strong wind with stormy weather. There are other 
signs of a coming change in the weather known less generally than may be 
desirable, and therefore worth notice; such as when birds of long flight, 
rooks, swallows, or others, hang about home, and fly up and down or low— 
rain or wind may be expected. Also when animals seek sheltered places, 
instead of spreading over their usual range; when pigs carry straw to their 
sties; when smoke from chimneys does not ascend readily (or straight upwards 
during calm), an unfavourable change is probable. Dew is an indication of 
fine weather; so is fog. Neither of these two formations occurs under an over¬ 
cast sky, or when there is much wind. One sees fog occasionally rolled away, 
as it were, by wind, but seldom or never formed while it is blowing.— 
Admiral Fitzroy's Manual. 


STATISTICS. 


It is said that there are in the metropolis more than 30,000 women who 
earn a miserable income by the various departments of needlework. 

The revenue of the Turkish Government, roundly stated, amounts to 
1,200,000,000 piastres, or, at the present rate of exchange, something under 
£ 11 , 000 , 000 . 

Our last year’s consumption of cotton was about 1,000,000,000 lb. The 
capital invested in the cotton trade alone is upwards of £70,000,000 sterling. 
It is estimated that one million of the population is employed in this branch 
of manufacture, and that probably not less than from four to five millions are 
dependent upon it. 

The Taxes on Smoking and Drinking. —Of the forty-four millions 
and a half yielded to the revenue by the Customs and Excise, twenty-six 
millions and a half are produced by duties on drinking and smoking. The 
items will be found in the “ Finance Accounts,” p. 23, column last, and 
p. 26, column last:—Customs: Tobacco and snuff, £5,590,000; foreign and 
colonial spirits, £2,521,000 ; wine, £1,634,000. Excise: Malt, £6,648,000; 
hops, £452,000; spirits, £9,778,000. Total produce of taxes on smoking 
and drinking, £26,629,000. 

Cuba and her Plantations. —The island of Cuba, in spite of Spanish 
misrule, says the London American , is one of the most prosperous portions of 
the earth. Her present population is estimated at 1,130,000, of which nearly 
550,000 are white inhabitants, 180,000 free coloured, 400,000 slaves, and 
38,000 Asiatics and Indians. The sugar estates are immensely productive. 
Twenty-three of the principal plantations, comprising about 100,000 acres of 
land and 10,175 slaves, arc valued at £3,000,000. The exports from the 
island amount to £10,000,000 per annum. 

Savings Banks. —In the United Kingdom, on the 20th of November, 
1859, the number of depositors in savings banks was 1,479,723, and the 
amount due to them was £36,462,440, in addition to which there were 27,633 
accounts of charitable institutions and friendly societies, whose deposits 
amounted to £3,535,190, so that the total amount invested in savings banks 
on that day was £40,997,630. From the 20th of November 1858, to the 
20th of November, 1859, the increase in the number of depositors was 96,365, 
and of the amount due to them, £2,345,360. 

Reformatory Schools. —The total number of Reformatories in England 
is forty-seven, of which four are for Catholics. The forty-three Protestant 
institutions have accommodation for 2,162 boys and 367 girls. The four for 
Catholics can receive 586 boys and 200 girls. The actual number of inmates 
is, of course, less than the possible number. The Protestant buildings at 
present contain 1,634 boys and 352 girls; those for Catholics, 485 boys 
and 161 girls. The total number of Reformatories in Scotland is twenty- 
seven, capable of accommodating 800 boys and 314 girls. The nine Reforma¬ 
tory institutions in Ireland have accommodation for 330 boys and 295 girls. 
The actual numbers occupying them are 189 boys and 78 girls. 


County coroners are now paid by salary instead of fees. Justices will 
therefore in future have a comparative sinecure; they will be saved all 
trouble with the fees, and have nothing to do but to order the payment of 
the salary—that is, so far as coroners are concerned. 

Adulterated Pepper. —According to a statement from Mr. Phillips, the 
superintendent of the Laboratory of the Board of Inland Revenue, the 
practice of adulterating pepper is not only very general, but is increasing. 
In 1856, out of ninety-five samples analysed, only twenty-seven were found 
to be adulterated ; but in 1859 out of ninety-nine samples examined, seventy- 
eight were illicit. Among the adulterating ingredients is powdered slate. 

Apprentice Boys and the Royal Navy.— Several apprenticed lads 
having left their masters and entered the navy, the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty have issued the following notice : “No apprentice duly bound 
by indentures can be received on board any of Her Majesty’s ships, and any 
apprentice who shall obtain admission into the royal navy by means of false 
statements will be summarily punished under the 16th section of the Act 
16th and 17th of Victoria, cap. 69.” An apprentice who had entered the 
Fisgard was lately sentenced to two months’ hard labour. 

Those Prophets of Old. —How rich the following paragraph appears, 
which was originally printed in the Quarterly Review in March, 1825: 
— “We are not advocates for visionary projects that interfere with 
useful establishments. We scout the idea of a railroad as impracticable! 
* * * What can be more palpably absurd and ridiculous than the prospects 
held out of locomotives travelling twice as fast as stage coaches! We should 
as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon 
one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as to put themselves at the mercy of such 
a machine, going at such a rate.” 

New Act on Gunpowder and Fireworks. —On the day of the proro¬ 
gation an Act was passed to amend the law concerning the making, keeping, 
and carriage of gunpowder and compositions of an explosive nature, and con¬ 
cerning the manufacture, sale, and use of fireworks. The object of this Act, 
which will take effect from the 31st August next, is to prevent a recurrence 
of the serious accidents which have happened by the explosion of gunpowder 
and fireworks. Numerous provisions have been framed to prevent accidents, 
and the regulations are to be enforced under penalties:—“ It shall be lawful 
for the justices of the peace for each county or other divisions at their general 
quarter sessions, or for the council of any borough, upon application made to 
them by any person, from time to time to license places for the making of 
loaded percussion caps, and for the making and keeping respectively of 
ammunition, fireworks, fulminating mercury, or other explosive preparations 
or compositions, and to determine the quantities of such articles respectively, 
to be kept in any place so licensed, and to grant licences to persons to sell 
fireworks.” No person is to sell, or offer, or expose for sale any fireworks 
without a licence, or to sell to any person apparently under 16 years of age, 
under a penalty of any sum not exceeding £5, and a like penalty is to be 
enforced for throwing any fireworks in or into any thoroughfare or public 
place. Owners of mills, &c., may make rules on their servants and workmen 
for preventing accidents. _ 

THE RIDDLER. 


I have no head, and a tail I lack, 

But oft have arms, and legs, and back ; 

I inhabit the palace, the tavern, the cot— 

’Tis a beggarly residence where I am not. 

If a monarch were present (I tell you no fable), 
I still should be placed at the head of the table. 


Theresa. 


VARIETIES, 


At Millbank Female Penitentiary last year the women made 43,728 shirts 
for a city firm, without a single rejection. 

Garibaldi has decreed the adoption of the decimal system for the coinage in 
Sicily, The new pieces bear the head of His Sardinian Majesty, with the 
legend, “Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy.” 

By an Act passed on the day of prorogation it is declared that the exhibition 
of party emblems in Ireland calculated to provoke animosity is to be a mis¬ 
demeanour. The Act is to be in force five years. 


By me extended commerce reigns, 

And rolls from shore to shore : 

I mark the poles in azure plains, 

Nor dread the tempest’s roar. 

Relying on my friendly aid, 

The sailor smiles serene ; 

Where clouds the blue expanse o’erspread. 
And suns arise in vain. 


Yet mean my form and low my birth, 
No gaudy tints I show ; 

Drawn from my fertile mother earth. 
Through purging fires I go, 

Till fashion’d by the artist’s skill 
He tics the marriage-chains, 

When I my destined ends fulfil. 

And long my love remains. H. S. B. 


M y first, creation’s ornament, 
Ere sin assumed its power. 
And devastation hurl’d around 
In that eventful hour. 


CHARADE. 

Thou sluggard, haste to imitate 
My second in her ways, 

And let not thy dull heart become 
My whole throughout thy days. 

Billing. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. The charge on a major income is the same in amount as that on a minor one 

which is two and a-half per cent, of their mutual difference : but the rate imposed on 
the overplus of a major income is four per cent. ; so that on a composite income of the 
major and minor the charge would be £3 8s. Required these major and minor 
incomes? T. F. 

2. A stone takes five seconds in falling down Kelloe pit shaft to the bottom. What 

is the depth of the shaft ? Emmerson. 

3. What is the side of that equilateral triangle, the paving of which at sevenpence 

per square foot costs as much as the palisading of the three sides at half a guinea a 
yard ? __Edmund. 

A Hint for the Boys. —“ How do you like arithmetic ? ” said Mr. 
Phelps to John Perkins, as he came home from school with his slate under 
his arm. “Not very well,” replied John. “ How do you get along with 
it ? ” asked Mr. Phelps. “ Well enough,” said John ; “ Sam Price does my 
sums for me.”—“ Why don’t you get him to eat your dinner for you ? ” asked 
his interrogator. “ I couldn’t live without eating,” said the astonished John. 
“ I should not grow any if I didn’t eat.”—“ Neither will your mind grow any 
if you don’t use it,” said Mr. Phelps. “It would be just as reasonable for 
you to get Sam to eat your dinner for you as to ask him to do your sums 
for you.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Justice is certainly an odd fish—slie has only a single pair of scales. 

When does a dog not wag his tail on being pleased ?—When he has lost 
his tail. 

The man who buys a herring and then hires a cab to take it home is 
extravagant. 

‘‘Although you count yourself a brighter fellow than I am, yet I can come 
round you,” as the earth said to the sun. 

In the olden time they counted seven wise men. Now, take tnen at their 
own value, and you won’t find half that number of fools. 

The bellman of Waterton, announcing a teetotal meeting, said it would be 
addressed by six females “ who had never spoken before.” 

A wag on being asked what he had for dinner, replied, “ A lean wife, and 
the ruin of man for sauce.” Ilis dinner consisted of a spare rib of pork and 
apple sauce. 

“Pray, madam, why did you name your old hen, Macduff?” was asked of 
a sentimental lady who kept poultry. “ Because, sir,” she replied; “I want 
her to ‘ lay on.’ ” 

A disappointed Hibernian, in relating his griefs, gave the following spicy 
item :—“ I tould him had he any sthrong beer what was good ; he axed me 
yes, but it was sour and all gone.” 

A householder in a western village, in filling up his census schedule under 
the column headed, “Where born,” described one of his children as “born in 
the parlour,” and the other “ upstairs.” 

A guest at the Duke of Wellington’s table blurted out the question, “ Pray, 
duke, were you surprised at Waterloo ? ” With what a neat and easy turn 
‘of the wrist he ran the unhappy man through—“ No, but I am now.” 

The following is a copy of an advertisement which appeared in a country 
paper :—“ Made their escape, a husband’s affections. They disappeared im¬ 
mediately on seeing his wife with her hands and face unwashed at breakfast.” 

A farmer who occasionally accommodated a neighbour with a flitch of 
bacon at the killing season, being applied to as usual, replied, “ I hanna’ yet 
made up my mind whether I shall kill myself this year, or take a side of my 
father.” 

“ Could you,” said a young lady teacher, “ after what I have been reading 
you, forgive your enemy ? That is, could you forgive another boy if he 
struck you ? ”—“ Why, yes,” said the little rustic, doubling his fists, “ if he 
was a good deal bigger than me.” 

A supernumerary was once intrusted to deliver the following message to 
Lord Randolph in the play :—“ My lord, the banquet waits.” But having 
lost the run of the sentence, he called out amid the roars of the audience— 
“Mr. Randolph, your supper has been ready for some time ! ” 

A young apprentice to the shoe-making business asked his master what 
answer he should give to the often-repeated question, “ Does your master 
warrant his shoes ?”—“ Answer, Thomas,” said the master, “that I warrant 
them to prove good; and, if they don’t, I’ll make them good for nothing.” 

A Paul Pry espying a man who was digging in a large pit, and being disposed 
to rally him, asked him what he was digging. “ A big hole,” was the reply. 
—“And what are you going to do with such a big hole?” said Paul.— 
“Going to make it into smaller holes, and retail them to you fellows to set 
fence posts in.” 

A Pennsylvania veronaut makes to the citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, a series 
of exceedingly handsome offers. He will go up in his balloon alone for 200 
dollars; with a horse, for 300 dollars and his expenses; with a horse and 
t> u ggy> for 400 dollars; with two horses and a lady on one of them, for 
500 dollars. He will descend from a height of one mile by a parachute, or 
will send a lady in his place, for 500 dollars. 

Whoever undertakes to put a joke on the razor-strop man is sure to get 
floored in the long run. Recently, while selling his strops at Plymouth, and 
expatiating the while on the evils of rum-drinking, a tipsy fellow cried out, 
“If drinking rum made me lie as fast as you do selling your strops, I’d quit 
it to-day.”—“Very good,” replied the strop-seller; “the only difference 
between your lying and mine is this—my strops enable me to lie in a good 
warm bed, while rum makes you lie in the gutter.” 

There was an old farmer who kept a large poultry-yard, and had one hen 
who, not content with her proper sphere of action, was continually endeavour¬ 
ing to crow'. At last, after repeated attempts, she succeeded in making 
something like a crow. The farmer was taking his breakfast at the time, and 
hearing the noise rose and went out, and discovered the author of the curious 
attempt. He soon returned, bearing in his hand the crowing* hen, minus her 
head. “ There,” said he, “ I’m willing hens should do most anything, but I 
ain’t willing they should crow. Cocks may crow as much as they please, but 
hens shall not; it’s setting a bad example.” 

“Sam,” said a late minister of Drumblade to his man-of-all-work, “you 
must bottle the cask of w'hiskey this forenoon; but as the vapour from the 
whiskey may be injurious, take a glass of it before you begin, to prevent 
intoxication.” Now Samuel was an old soldier, and never was in better 
spirits than when bottling w'hiskey ; and having received from his master a 
special license to taste, w r ent to work most heartily. Some hours after the 
minister visited the cellar to inspect progress, and was horrified to find Sam 
lying his full length on the floor, unconscious of all around. “ Oh, Sam !” 
said the minister, “ you have not taken my advice, and you sec the conse¬ 
quence. Rise, Sam, and take a glass yet; it may restore you.” Sam, nothing 
loth, took the glass from the minister’s hand, and having emptied it, said, 
“ Oh, sir, this is the thirteenth glass I’ve ta’en, bit I’m iiae better.” 


Try it. —No kisses are half so sweet as those given at the making up of a 
quarrel. 

A Schoolmaster’s Notion. —A strap is sometimes a very good thing to 
sharpen razors and dull boys. 

Strange and True.— A western paper records the marriage of Mr. 
Timothy Strange to Miss Rebecca True. Well, this seems strange, but never¬ 
theless ’tis true: it seems true, but nevertheless ’tis strange. 

Which came first? —The following has been proposed for discussion by 
a member of a debating society:—Was it the egg or the chicken that first 
made its appearance on this terrestrial globe ? In other words, did the first 
chicken come out of an egg, or did the first egg come out of a chicken ? 

The Hawk and the Owl. —That worthy and witty divine, Thomas 
Fuller, w'as a man of considerable substance as well as spirit, and one day- 
riding with a friend named Sparrowlumke he thought to chaff him after the 
manner of the ancients. “ Pray, what is the difference,” quoth he, “ between 
an owl and a sparrowhawk ? ”—“ Oh,” retorted the other, “ much every w-ay ; 
an owl is fuller in the head, fuller in the body, and fuller all over.” 

Welsh Rabbits. —Some Lampeter students went out shooting rabbits, and 
one of them, an Aberdaron man, being rather green, the others told him not 
to speak Welsh if he saw any game. After watching some time he espied 
some bunnies playing close by him, and bawled to his companions, “ Ibi sunt 
cuniculi; there are the conies.” Instantly the white scuts disappeared into 
their holes. il Diaoul /” quoth Aberdaron, “who would have thought of Welsh 
rabbits twigging Latin ? ” 

New' Yankee Invention : a Hint to Gardeners. —The latest inven¬ 
tion is an instrument to prevent poultry from scratching up the gardens. It is 
something like a long spur, attached to the hind part of a rooster’s leg. The 
instrument is so arranged that when the fowl is about to scratch the earth, the 
spur catches in the ground before the foot has fairly descended, and obliges 
it to bring its foot down quietly and harmlessly in front of the place which 
it aimed at. The fowl thereupon tries the other foot with a like result. It 
keeps on trying, and before it is aware of it the machine has walked it 
right out of the garden. 

A Justice Complimented. —The late Chief-Justice Marshall, while riding 
one morning to court in his brougham, his horse fell, and broke the shaft. 
He was puzzled what to do. Tom, a neighbouring negro waggoner, hap¬ 
pening to drive up, he asked him if he could help him out of his difficulty. 
“O, yes, massa, if you’ll lend me your knife.” Tom took the knife, and cut 
a sapling pole and a grape vine from a neighbouring thicket, with wdiich he 
speedily spliced up the broken shaft; “ Now, Tom,” said the judge, “ why 
didn’t I think of that? ”—“ O, massa,” replied Tom, “ you know that some 
people will hab more sense dan oders! ” 

Caught in his own Trap.— As a number of tradesmen were returning 
from Manchester in a railway carriage, one of them began to tell of the great 
weekly profits he was realising by his thread manufactory, when a sharp- 
eyed little gentleman in a corner of the carriage exclaimed, “ Indeed! and 
pray, sir, what may your name be ? ”—“ I am Mr. H.,” replied the boaster. 
“Ah,” said his interrogator, “I must make a memorandum of that ”—(at 
the same time taking out his pocket-book)—“for I do not remember having 
your name in my books for the Income Tax.”—“ Oh,” replied Mr. H., “ my 
works are in Manchester.”—“That may be,” rejoined the other, “but 
I believe I now recognise you as a very near neighbour. I hope for a better 
acquaintance with you, sir.” 

An Antibilious Story. —Cuff was a gentleman’s gentleman down in old 
Virginia, and a darkie of the most undoubted honesty and truth; but he 
would sometimes tell tough stories. He met “Kurnel Johnsing’s nigg*,” as 
he called him, the other day, and after cussing and discussing various matters 
appertaining to their masters, fell into the following conversation: Sam— 
Well, Cuff, how you was? Cuff—O, I isn’t no wuss. Sam—How is all de 
folks down at the house ? Cuff—0, dey is able to be round, ’cept dc ole 
man’s darter; she had de doctor the other day. He came in, looked at her, 
and kept lookin’ at her; said she was bilyous, and guv her a box of Dr. 
Smith’s Norwegian Blood Pills. When de doctor go, she up and threw the 
pills out de window. She wouldn’t take no pills, no, sah! Wal, de ole 
turkey cock cum, an’—greedy kus—he gobbled down de pills, box an’ all, 
wid de whole directions in four different languages. Next day we had company, 
an’ had to kill dat turkey cock, yer see. Brought him on de table filled wid ister 
sass ; massa flourish his knife, an’ tried to cut him up; couldn’t get de knife intfll 
him. “ Cuff,” says he, “ how long did yer bile dis turkey ? ”—“ Bile him air 
hour, sah.”—“Take him away and bile him another hour.” So I took him 
away and biled him another hour. Sam—“ Did de company wait ? ” Cuff 
— “0, yas, de company waited. AVal, I brought de turkey in, and massa 
flourish his big knife agin, an’ try to cut him; but he couldn’t do it, no 
sah ! ”—“ Take him a\\ay and bile him another hour.” So I take him down 
into de kitchen agin. Sam—“ Did de company wait r” Cuff—“Of course 
dey waited. I brought in de turkey agin an’ massa try to cut. But it was 
no go, massa git mad.”—“Take him away an’’ bile him a week!” Sol 
took him away an’ bile him a week. Sam—“ Did de company wait ?” 
Cuff—“0, yas, de company waited—bound to see de fun out yer know. 
AVal, in a week I brought in' dat turkey. Massa thought he got him 
dis time, sure; but he couldn’t cut a hole in him; de old cock wouldn’t 
be cut. Massa send for dc doctor to hab de turkey examined. De 
doctor came, look at de turkey—look all over him. Says he, “ It’s no use; 
you can’t bile dis turkey, for he has taken a box of dese Norwegian Pills, an’ 
der isn’t any bile in him ! ” 
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